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white apron, and eer, Over whose 
f.lds a white aiailin salangha wie pinned with 
excees of nicety. There was no want of -wel- 
come, however, in those fiery gray eyes, nor in 
the shrill tene that acocsted me as though | 
had still beon the boy she used to order about, 
gr 
“Why, Ralph, is it you, ra’ally/ Come 
boy! Shut that gate, though!” e "i 
Aunt Tryphena, whom I have introduced to 
you, (known in the parlance of naughty neph- 
ews as “Aunty Tripe,”’) was a cousin of my 
late father, though much older than himeelf. 
She and her mother (whom she always gov- 
erned, having the more positive talent for 
the business) had brought him up, after the 


early death of his parents left him an orphan. | ¢ 


For this reason, partly, and partly for want of 
a better haven for my gentie dove, I had left 
her in the charge of Aunt Tryphena, well 
knowing that her physical well-being, at least, 
would there be carefully guarded. 

A strange little apparition came springing 
through the back door-way, and; with a cry, 
fell into my out-stretched arms. I gazed down 
at her, half doubtfully. Was this Lulie, or 
Bome elfish changeling procured by the old 
aunt to delado me? But the sweet, strong 
pressure of the loving little arms about my 
neck, the sobbed “I’m so glad you’ve come, 
brother Ralph! ” left no room in my heart for 
anything but a sudden petition for Heaven’s 
—e on her, and on all who had guarded 

er. , 

“Good gracious! is the child possessed? ” 
spoke up the old aunt, whose ideas of young- 
maidenly propriety were somewhat outraged. 
“To scamper at such a rate over the floor, 
and then—why, for shame, Miss Eulalie! your 
brother will think you asad romp, instead of the 
well-behaved little girl he expecied to find.” 

“There ! that will do, Aunty!” said I, press- 
ing the little hand I held tenderly in mine; 
for the joy-beaming face had suddenly length- 
ened into soberness, and two large tears stood 
in the sluices of the lustrous eyes she lifted to 
the face of the speaker. 

“Well! Go and shut that door which you 
left open, child!” 

As she turned, I had a full view of the 
coiffure which had so amazed me at first sight, 
as it quite changed the appearance of the child. 
Her long natural ringlets had been combed out, 
the hair brushed back in the style of the por- 
traits of Martha Washington, and tied in a 
stiff bunch at the crown of her head, with a 
huge bow of yellow ribbon! Her dress, of 
blue check, dangled against her shoes, though 
the greater part of it was unseen, being shroud- 
ed ina great white dimity apron, with long 
sleeves that buried her hands. Altogether, the 
apparition was ridiculous, and I could not sup- 
press a smile. : 

As she attempted to close the door, it was 
pushed open with a force that nearly overset 
her, by a black boy of about ten years, whose 
woolly head and white eyes surmounted a great 
bundle of tansy and yarrow, culled from vari- 
ous fence corners for the use of his mistress. 

“Come here, Zeb!” called the latter. “Lay 
down your yarbs, and make your best bow to 
he young man!’’ . 

A common asec ciation exists, in the minds 
of children and story-tellers, between an “ old 
maid” and a black cat. Aunt Tryphena, who 
had a cordial hatred of all the feline species, 
had taken to herself, instead ‘of the ordinary 
purring aad scratching familiar, a jet black 
orphan boy from the workhouse, upon whom to 
expend the small inheritance of petting pro- 
pensities that had descended to her. “Zeb” 
was the only creature within her jurisdiction 
for whose faults she had not the eyes of an 
Argas. Her implicit faith in his trust-worthi- 
ness equalled her distrust of all others of hu- 
man kind. 

A little incident occurred, the day after my 
arrival, which had its effect upon the views 
— decisions both of Aunt Tryphena and my- 
Fert, 

A sntall apple-tree stood near the garden 
gate, shaded by a spreading butternut. This 
tree had that year borne its first fruit, and 
Aunt Tryphena, who was an amateur in 
“ grafts”? particularly desired to see it come to 
full maturity, She had, therefore, forbidden 
the children to touch the fruit of that tree. 
But an “apple” interdicted is, as every orchard- 
= knows, 2 sore temptation to the progeny of 

ove. 

“ Ealalie! Eulalie Lincoln! where are you?” 
screamed the voice of Aunt Tryphena, in a 
tone above-its ordinary shrillness. ° 

I was sitting in my room, reading the only 
newspaper that found its way to those parts; 
and, through two open doorways, commanded 
a view of the whole scene that followed. 

Aunt was stepping empha‘ically toward the 
house, having slammed the garden gate behind 
her. Zeb, as usual, stumbled along close upon 
her heels. 

A voice that, at first, seemed to come from 
the clouds, answered her; and, in a minute, 
Ealalie slid from the high hay-loft, and came 
forward with an air of Resitaton in her step, 
and an unwonted color in her cheeks. 

“Child, come here! I don’t want you to 
tell me lies. What were you doing in the gar- 
den yonder? ” 

She looked down, and colored yet more 
deeply, ~ _ 

“Speak!” was the stern command. 

“I—TI was reading”—stammered the child. 

“You were not, girl! you lie! How dare 
you ick my pearmains, and tell me @ false- 

about it t” 

“I never touched your pearmains, aunt! ” 
—e, she, looking up in unfeigned sur- 

“Stop ! not another word of falsehood ! ” cri- 
ed the old lady. “Zeb! go and cut me a good 
maple-tree switch! [’l] Going the trath out of 
her!” ° 

I felt the blood tingle in my veins; but calm- 
ed the first strong impulse, and walked leisure- 
ly ~~ —_ door. 

You 1 not whip me!” cried the child 
passionately, with all the Lincoln spirit flash- 
ing into her eyes. You have no right to call 
me aliar! T shall tell my brother Ralph!” 


“ Ealalie!” I spoke, but gently. 
She made one fennel ps seth 
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“Out with it!” she commanded; “and if 
you do'tell a Jie, don’t believe your black skin 
will saye you!” 

“]—I seen Miss Yuly go in the gardin, and 
hook them apples,” he ; but his effront- 
ery failed him under my gaze, and he became 
confused. 

“ No more, sir!” T said, seizing him by the 
shoulder. Empty your ets!” 

He stood mute for an instant, and then pull- 
ed from the recesses of his right side a jack- 
knife, a ball of string, a slate pencil, two black 
buttons, and a piece of blue-and white crock- 


ry. 

“The other pocket!” 

“ Maint got none, sir!” 

“That’s one lie—you know you have two 

pockets!” exclai his mistress, pouncing 
upon him, and in a twinkling disgorging the 
contents. A soiled and stained handkerchief 
fell out, fronr which, as I raised it, dropped a 
half-eaten a whose bluish skin betrayed 
the “forbidden fruit.” 
A rare study for & painter, was Aunt Try- 
phena’s countenance at the moment of this dis- 
covery! A thousand contending passions, of 
which anger at having been deceived in her 
trust was uppermost, flew into her face, as she 
stooped to seize the thief. He had fallen on 
his knees, at her feet, with the cry—@ 

“[ haint eat but one, ma’m! [I'll get them 
all for you!” 

“You little wretch!” and, snatching the 
stick from his hand, she began to belabor his 
back and shoulders. 

Lulie clang to me with a low scream— 

“Oh, don’t, aunt!” ~ 

“Be merciful!” I attempted to add, “since 
it is his first offene¢ ;” but a voice of thunder 
could not have made itself audible above the 
old lady’s shrill tones, and the black boy’s 
piercing screams. 

“ Let alone, Ralph Lincolha—I know what 
Pm about! To thmk that I should have to 
come to this! to lay hands on 8 nigger in my 
old age!” 4 

In mercy to the child, whose trembling face 
was hidden in my lap, I snatched her up, and 
carried her into the garden, out of sight and 

hearing of the harsh infliction of justice. 

“Poor Zeb!” she sobbed. 

“Zeb deserves his punishment, [ fear; this 
cannot be the first wrong action.” 

“Oh, no! he has been very often naughty!” 
she said, with a glance of fear over my shoul- 
der; “but [ never dared tell Aunt Tryphena, 
for he scares me so!” 

“ How is that?” 

“Oh, by making such horrible faces!” she 
answered, trembling; “I think of them all 
night!” 

“We will hope he may improve, now that 
his faults are found out. But tell me one thing, 
Lulie ; what were you doing in the garden?” 

“T was reading,” said she, with downcast 
eyes. 
fe What were you reading, and why did you 
blush so when you were questioned?” 

She pulled a little well-thumbed book from 
her bosom. It was a collection of child stories, 
such as “Little Red Riding-Hood,” “The Babes 
ir. the Wood,” &c. . 

“Aunt Tryphena doesn’t like to have me 
read that book,” she said, as though confessing 
a guilty deed. “She gave me a eheet to hem, 
and I got tired, and came out here under the 
butternat tree to read ; and pretty coon I looked 
up, and there was Zeb grinning at me, and 
growling; so / ran up into the barn chamber!” 

“ What does aunt teach you?” I inquired. 

“In the morning I wash dishes; then I sew 
a while; then I knit ten rounds on my stocking ; 
then 1 weed in the beet-bed ; then I set the table 
for dinner ; and afterwards I sweep the hearth 
up. Then I sew my stint, and knit ; and Aunt 
lets me play; and after supper she hears me 
read my chapter.” ‘ 

“ Should you like to go to*school ? 
see—you are nearly eight years old.” 
“Not with Zeb/” she answered, quickly. 

“Well, away from Zeb ; how would that do?” 

“Oa! I should love it dearly !” 

Her whole countenance lighted up. 

“ { am going to: Embary next week,” said I 
“ where there is an academy; and if you wi 
promise to be a good scholar, you shall go with 
me, and enter the school.’” 


Let me 





For the National Era. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY GRANDFATHER’S HOME, 


CHAP. I. 
The Farm House. 
“How dear to, my heart are the scenes of my child- 
hood! 


When fond recollection presents them to view.”’ 

My Grandfather's Home!. What a thrill of 
delight that magic name always sends through 
inly are ali its varied features 

my loving heart. Even 


me. How 
d 
Duriod years, how vividly do all its cherished 
uri¢e ow vivi 0 

scenes cate polode my minds eye—the brown, 
moss-be: farm-house; the mowing-field, 
with that mysterious field within, where my 
little brothers lie buried; the mill-pond; the 
walnut tree; the great rock, and the cool 
spring babbling from beneath it; the green, 
winding lawn, 

“The ores, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild- 


And Aer loved spot which my infancy know.” 
What would life 4 us —_—- these 
limpses of the % @.owe ( pootry 
a romance ‘a aarcheuenh to the credulity of 
childhood ; and. ob! it is refreshing in real 
when the mists of youthful fancy have left us, 
to go with memory behind the veil, and be a 
oui aniee more amidst those scenes whose 
associations call up nought of worldly selfish- 
ness. : Ter PRS is 
My gran@father was a et man, ly 
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Huminate at mid-day its brown 
male; its eleven doors still turn on their rusty 
hinges, but the round table is gono, the alma- 
nac and Bible are worm-eaten and worn; the 
bright pewter basins have dieappeared, and no 
longing eye ever beholds, through the dust- 
stainelt glass of that little cupboard, the cheese 
ingerbread of olden times. So pass away 
the things of this world! | 
Into the cellar my childish curiosity seldom 
carried me ; its precincts were surrendered to- 
hobgoblins and ghosts. The stone-paved 
dairy was a modern.invention ; andthe “east ” 
and “ west” rooms were too recent in finish to 
inspire me with emotions of sither wonder or 
awe. But the great east chamber, with its 
mysterious closet, its chest of oaken drawers, 
pine table, high-backed chairs, and low white- 
curtained bedstead! how often have I peeped 
tremblingly through the key-hole, if perchance 
I might catch a glimpse of its presiding genius, 
At length, on some state occasion, the secret 
was revealed, the charm dissolved, the strong- 
hold opened, and even little I admitted into 
the inmost recesses of its mysterious closet. I 
was envious that day of my elder sister, for I 
saw no reason why | could not have taken the 
second part of my grandmother’s name, and, 
with it, a goodly portion of the parti-colored 
china, and stores of linen, which my sister in- 
herited for sporting the first. The old-fash- 
ioned, tiny tea-sets have disappeared, with 
other appurtenances of child plays; the linen 
is among the things that were—with them has 
gone my envy for my sister’s legacy. So it is 
in this world—while the spirit dwells in clay, 
we are of earth, earthy. In childhood, the 
sunniest hours of life, there are little heart- 
burnings, envyings, and bickerings. Time 
flies; we no longer speak, and act like chil- 
dren; but there come heavier and deoper 
griefs to mar our maturer joys. F 
For weeks, after that triumphal entry, might 
have been seen the prints of ten little toes on 
the sanded floor. ey are gone now, and I 
am no longer young. .The golden apple-tree 
in the orchard still shakes off its yearly bur- 
den ; the mill pond is as dark and deep; the 
woodland as green as ever; the walnut tree 
has grown taller and broader; the narrow, 
green lane yet winds down to the pasture 
land ; the frogs croak on ; the cow-bell tinkles 
still——but my grandfather’s step will no longer 
be heard in the old brown kitchen, his axe in 
the woodland, nor his voice in my grandfather’s 
home. 
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For the National Era. 
WHAT ONE HEART TOLD IDA MAY. 


BY MARY IRVING. 


Happy, loving, laughing one! 
‘ Sweetest thing the smiling Sun 
In his circuit looks upon, 
ae Little Ina Mar! 


Half a woman, half a child! 

Lips of musie, rich and mild— 

Eyes of laughter, arch and wild, 
Sunny Ipa May! 


Hands not white enough to be 
Strangers to swect industry, 
Or the sick room’s ministry, 

Gentle Ina Mar! 


Voice the wind-harp taught its tone— 

Look that mirrors back my own, 

With a truth too little known, 
Trusting Ina Par! 


Could the cares of woman’s life, 

All the toil and spirit-strife 

Taught the best-belovéd wife, 
Lovely Ipa Mar! 


Steal that light from lip and eye— 
Still the step’s glad buoyancy, 
Should I love less tenderly 

Little Ina May? 


Not for these I loved thee first ; 

When my heart was chilled and cursed, 

Till the world had wrought its worst, 
Loving Ina May— 


Thou, of all that world, did’st come 

To its cynic cell of gloom, 

Making there thy happy home, é 
Bless thee! Ina May! 


Toil we up the coming years— 

Thine the hopes, and mine the fears; 

When those dear eyes first learn tears, 
Darling Ipa May! 


Cling the closer to my side! 

Through the calm and tempest tried, 

Ten times dearer than the bride, 
Precious Ina Mar! 


For the National Era. 
THE LITTLE SHOEMAKER. 


Brisk is the air without, and brisk my little 
stove, keeping time with the frets and puffs of 
its friend, the wind. A jolly little stove it al- 
ways is, affording the cheeriest company of an 
evening ; but busiest at midnight, when the 

at family of mankind are laid asleep, and 
its room-mate is silently: “counting the hours 
7 mnysterious tomes” by the still taper-light. 

n this whirtling winter weather, one’s iron 
friend is not to be scoffed at, especially if, like 
mine, it has proper habits, and-is not given to 
Psmoking. Oft have I exclaim®d to gasself in- 
voluntarily, “ How beautiful is fire! blessed be 
the /iving flame!” Wherever it shines, it is a 
glory on the earth; and we worehip it with 
awe in a conflagration. [+ makes the stove 
chatty and warm, oe” k by. 
without which how ridiculous is the frame o 
cold iron! 
__ The curtains are down; the lamp lit and 
bright ; the stove cheery ; and it is ten of the 
evening hour. The shops are all closed ; there 





is awake. It blows at zero; and every living. 
thing, even “the owl, which for all her foath- 


‘approaches with sylph-like movement the ait- 


ter, around whose neck instantly are her arms 
and her ringlets— 

“The golden herr, = pe the gray, 
And stealing half their snows away ;’ 
The young cheek is pressed to the beard- 
se pale face, and “ Pappy-pa!” chimes 
orth with true affection, and the sweetest of 
little voices. It is all she says, then stands by 
his side, one tiny flake-hand remaining at his 
shoulder, eyeing intently and curiously the 
largeness of the boot on her pappy-pa’s knee. 
Turning round cautiously, the room is ginger- 
ly scanned, the’ darkness of the corners eyed 
suspiciously. Thus engaged, a sudden gust of 
wind without startles her, and again she snug- 
gles up to the seat. 

Poverty has its expedients. The candle—he 
can afford to burn but one—being burnt down 
into its stocket, and dying out, he proceeds to 
rake up bits of wicks remaining in the melted 
tallow of the bowl of the candlestick, which is 
pendant from the ceiling. He has managed to 
get above the oil three noses, which he suc- 
ceeds in lighting by management with a coal. 
In this operation the little girl seems particu- 
larly interested—now here, now there, trying to 
be of some advantage. She has managed to 
drag up a chair, and has seated her busy body 
upon it; and with her feet—little toes looking 
out of the shoes—on the upper round, and her 
hands in her lap, she is demurely contempla- 
ting the white flames that burn brightly, like 
little conflagrations. Presently one is extin- 
guished ; shortly another, the consumption be- 
ing too extravagant. 

At last, tired of the candle, the little form 
leaves the chair, and sidles up nearer the boot, 
which it would seem were a heavy task for 


’ 


| the small man, yet which is readily, almost to 


a miracle, controlled. Itis a lesson to see him 
ply with his dexter hand the ponderous ham- 
mer, necessary to drive home such pegs, and 
with his sinster, fit but for cambric purposes, 
clasp the “coarse” awl. This he does with com- 
parative ease—tact rathér ; but not so easy to 
draw from its thrust the large spike, which of- 
ten staggers him. 

He has finished his pegging, and it “ will do.” 
The heel also is secured, and the “cap” on. 
But now comes the worst. I see he dreads it; 
looks doubtingly, not about doing the work, but 
whether he can doit. He has still left him to 
sew on the cap, or foxing; and this requires 
strength to secure it so as to pass the ordeal of 
inspection, on which his chance of support is 
depending. It is well that he meets but. sel- 
dom with so desperate a cake. These lady-like 
hands must do it, and they are willing. 

Again he looks at the dial. An hour has 
expired, and one boot is “worked off.” He 
looks at the other, and patiently takes it up, 
but directly puts it down again. The flame 
has finished the oil, and a new, a whole can- 
dle, which is somewhat eyed, as ’twere a pity 
to consume, is taken from the bench’s drawer, 
and set a-burning. 

Footeteps are again heard, and the door 
opens to @ woman this time. It needs no effort 
to guess the character of the visiter. Scarce has 
the door opened, ere with a bound the ringleted 
child, like a little Eva as she is, trips forward, 
and, with arms outspread, clasps the skirts 
of the entering form, exclaiming, “Oh, my 
mamma!”—looking up pleased, as only such 
angel-child can. . 

Here is a form that would strike the unac- 
quainted at once ; but the chance seldom occurs. 
It is but at this still hour of midnight, and 
when no inquisitive eye is present, that it is 
seen abroad, within the precincts of a littered 
workshop. Her decision and firmness are un- 
mistakeable in that stately walk and set coun- 
tenance—sternly set, as if against fate, but 
relaxing, momently, in the sunny mirror of 
that child-face, upturned to meet the kindred 
image stooping to embrace it. Her quick eye 
having observed the stairway open, she ap- 
proaches and shuts the door. In a short time 
two hammers aro busy, and the: shop feels an 
increased activity. 

Presently the stairway door again opens, 
and up comes the lad; but on seeing my room 
dark—which he discovered only on a near ap- 
proach, being partly blind—he stopped short, 
remarking, half to himself, as he turned to de- 
scend— 

“T thought you were up yet.” 

“Come up! come up!’ I called after him. 

“Never mind—it matters not—you’re to 
bed.” 

“Come up, lad, I want to see you; I’m not 
in bed,” I replied, well aware he wished to 
communicate something. 

“T intrude,” he continued. By this time 


Seeing me upand dressed, he ventured into the 
room, and with a betrayed painful effort, and 
an endeavor to suppress a trembling of the 
voice, he spoke— 

“] thought, if you wasn’t engaged, you might 


you could sew on a cap on one of giant Jake’s 
boots, that would finish the job. He'll be 
after them in the morning. The cowhide is 
too, heavy for me, I’m afraid.”’ 

I went down with him, and “sewed on the 
cap.” In asking for its mate, he told me it was 
« one.”? 

“Lad, you never could sew it stout enough ; 
where is the boot?” 

It was handed me, and the work was well 
done; but his hands were swollen, and blister- 
ed, and red. 

When I entered the room with the lad, it 
was, past. midnight; and there, with “ work” 
strapped to her knee, I found his wife engaged 
in driving pegs. I will say nothing of the em- 
barrassment caused by such necessity, and the 
excuses, when they came, as they did, and from 
a high-minded woman who is the type of her 
sex in aH that makes the dignity of noble- 
souled humanity. This was not my initiation 
to the mystery of this new phase of female la 
bor; I was long aware of it. And here let me 
say that this is not an invention, but a fact, 
oceurring, to my knowledge, almost. daily—a 
woman working, bona fide, on a shop-bench, 
among the litter and bad air of such 4 place, 
mending’ coarse men’s boots and hammering 
leather, as would any journeyman of the tr: 
all from sheér, pinching necessity, and to save 
her family from the -house. 





the lamp was lit, for I had not yet lain down. f 


not care to change a little work with me. If 


The next morning I found it difficult to tell | bility of 


And whose stucco is only the rafter! 


No laughter resounds in her home go lone— 
No umsic is heard gave the wind’s hoarse moan, 
Agit enters the chinks in the olden cone 
@ her cheefless habitation ; 
Noshutters has she to make secure— 
Notheerful fireside. Alas! she’s poor! 
Oh, Heaven! how long must she thus endure 
Iiread Poverty’s desolation? 


How little they reck, in that mansion warm, 
The merciless rage of the driving storm, 
As it chills and bruises the delicate form 
Of that mother pale and weary ; 
But little sho heeds the blustering sleet, 
As it blinds her eyes and betrays her foet — 
Her thoughts aré away from the stormy street, 
In tho garret so cold and dreary. 


A pitiless glare shoots athwart the sky, 
As if Heaven had mocked her latest sigh ; 
And the piercing blast, as it whistles by, 

Alone -voucheafes to greet her: ; 
She pauses—she starts—she quickens her tread— 
She reaches her home, and with desperate dread 
She silently enters, and peers at the bed, 

To see if those infant eyes meet her. 


Thoro, wailing with hunger and quaking with cold, 
On a pallet of straw in a corner, and rolled 
In her mantle—the only spare garment unsold— 
Lie the famishing little creatures : 
“Oh, Ma! have you now brought us something to 
eat? 
And some wood for the fire, Ma, to warm our cold 
foet ? ” 
Poor woman! she knows ’tis a horrible cheat, 
And she heeds not the little beseechers. 


In anguish and madness, she hurries away 
To the opulent home of the thoughtless and gay, 
Who had lately declined the pale toiler to pay 
The tarice-earned reward of her labor: 
“The amount was so small,” (though the labor was 
great, 
And the price had been brought to the minimum rate,) 
“'Twasquite inconvenient.”” The poor woman’s fate 
Was the same with the wealthy one’s neighbor, 


A nobleman passes—a “great one of earth ”— 
In lucre not great, nor yet lofty of birth ; 
Ono gifted by Nature with genuine worth— | 
A heart formed to feel for another. 
Despairing and frantic, half-frozen and wan, 
She tells her sad'tale to this generous man, 
Who cver.is ready, whorever-he ean, 
A sister to aid; or a brother. 


Hope brightens her eye, Joy lightens her tread, 
“ My babes,” (she repeats as she flies,) ‘‘ sha// be fod.” 
And, breathless, again she approaches the bed, 

To gaze on each innocent sleeper ; 
She shudders—oh, horror! that slumber how deep! 
Wretched one! it availeth thee nothing to weep; 
Gone forever fror: earth to Eternity’s slocp, 

They rest with their good angel-keeper ! 

* * * * * * 4 * 


In the midnight of winter, when tempest’s blow bleak, 
Clad in garments of summer, and care-worn, and 
weak, 
With wildly-fixed eye, and sorrow blanched cheek, 
She wanders about the old dwelling, 
Which alone to her sorrow-bowed spirit is dear ; 
And she loves—the poor maniae—to linger long here, 
For oft the bright faces of loved ones appear, 
Sweet tales of their heaven-home telling. 


And often and oft, ’mid the clamor and strife 
Of the boisterous mart, and the business of life, 
May be seen—mark the soqjuel—rHE INEBRIATR’S 
wire! ; 
Think of her grisving, not scorning. 
In her éye is the sadness of settled despair; 
On her brow are the furrows of cankering care; 
Her cheoks have the death-hue, though once they 
were fair 
As the fresh-blown flower of morning. 


Aye, he¥ shivering bosom, now bared to the storm, 
With girlhood’s fond dreams and-enchantments beat 
warm, 
And the garments of comfort protected her form— 
Then cach was a sister or brother! 
Misfortune o’erwhelmed, e’en in life’s joyous morn, 
And the cold, canting world left her needy and lorn, 
And the finger of ribaldry, folly, and scorn, 
Now points tothe Maniac Motner ! 


Cincinnati, January 1, 1854. 





CONGRESS. 


THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS—-FIRST SESSION. 


Senate. : 
After the conclusion of our report, Monday, 
Mr. Mason spoke in indignant disapproval 
of the outrages mentioned, and held that, 
whether he was clothed with diplomatic au- 
thority or not, the violations of law in his per- 
son were to be deeply regretted and strongly 
condemned. 

_Mr. Butler expressed similar sentiments. 

Mr. Dawson followed, condemning in strong 
language the alleged violence shown to the min- 
ister, or stranger, a8 the case might be ; and said 
that no such violence would have been shown 
him in Georgia, or any Southern State; or, if 
there were, it would be promptly crushed and 
punished by the people. He re to see 
that elsewhere no effort was made to punish 
those guilty of violence. He attributed this 
conduct to the foreign population, and the in- 
difference with which it was treated by the 
local authorities to the pandering to the for- 


eign political influence. > 

T. Douglas oe fang’ ing the — 
pression of the ion that the repugnance 
violent settee of the laws ede een to 
any one section more than another. He re- 
garded the whole American people as in no 
wa roving ay ail on the contrary, 
as hi “t. ; 


Mr. | 
















rsonal intan tleman alluded 
fo, of Dh tithe f that the charges 
d against him were altogether unfound- 

si he had passed ripe 


law was involved in this affair, and it was in 
part to vindicate the suprembey of that law 
that his voice was heard on this 
When he saw the sovereignty of the great Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania sunken in munici- 
pal powers granted to a sort of seven-by-nine 
town on the lake shore, and when he saw offi- 
cers of the law ridden down by an enraged 
a! and that there was no arm stretched 
orth by. the Keystone State to uphold those 
officers, it struck him it became somethin 
more than a controversy between Ohio “ 
Pennsylvania. He earnestly condemned the 
course pursued by the people of Erie, deeming 
it contrary to all law. 

Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, replied to Mr., 
Ritchie. He was glad this subject had been 
brought to the notice of the House, that the 
country might be fully informed, by its discus- 
sion, of the facts of the case. 

Mr. Oliver, of Missouri, then obtained the 
floor ; when the Committee rose. 

Mr. Ewing asked consent to submit a mo- 
tion, requesting the Senate to return to the 
House @ resolution adopted in the latter body, 
upon a report of its Judiciary Committee, ask- 
ing for the appointment of a select joint com- 
mitiee for, the consideration of a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution in reference to 
the mode of electing the President and Vice 
President of the United States. He stated that 
he had learned from a Senator that the reso. 
lution was not in comformity with the usage 
of the two Houses, or of the Senate at all events, 
and that the precedent set by the Senate in 
relation to the steamship San Francisco was a 
departure from the custom of Congress, .He 
had also learned from a private source that, 
since the.defeat of a certain bill from the Sen- 
ate, there existed no disposition on the part of 
that body to indulge in any stretch of courtesy 
towards the House, such as might be called 
for in the adoption of the resolution he had 
alluded to. 

Mr. Hibbard objected to the motion, stating 
that he was opposed to the amendmenit to the 
Constitution which the resolution proposed to 
refer to a select committee. ‘ 

Mr. Ewing moved to suspend the rules; 
which motion was agreed to. | 

And the question recurring on the adoption 
of the original motion, the vote was taken by 
tellers, and resulted—ayes 82, noes 53. 

The yeas and nays were then demanded; 
pending which, the Houce adjourned. 


Senate, Tuesday, January 24, 1854. 

A number of petitions were presented, and 
appropriately referred. 

n motion of Mr. Jones, of Iowa, the bill 
granting @ pension to the widow of Gen. Jacob 
rown, deceased, was taken up and passed. 

Mr. Douglas moved that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill providing a Ter- 
ritorial Government for Nebraska. 

Mr. Norris hoped that the bill would not be 
taken up. Senators had not yet read it. 

Mr. Douglas said that he had been told by 
several Senators that they had not yet read the 
bill. He thought the best way to get Senators 
to read it, would be to take it up. He wished, 
as there was much Territorial business, to have 
it advanced at as early a day as practicable. 

Mr. Chase hoped the Senator would not 
press his motion to-day. The bill had under- 
gone many important changes since originally 
reported. It involved principles of great mo- 
ment, and he hoped it would not be taken up 
till Senators had had at least an opportunity of 
examining it. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, suggested that the 
chairman of the Committee go on to-day in ex- 
planation of his bill, and it might then be post- 
poned till to-morrow. 

Mr. Cass said that, under all the circum- 
stances, he thought the bill should be postponed 
for a day or two. 

Mr. Douglas said, that, as such seemed to 
be the general desire, he would consent to 
postpone the bill till Monday, and made a mo- 
tion to that effect. 

Mr. Dixon said that he had submitted an 
amendment to the original bill, and had been 
charged by a newspaper of this city with hay- 
ing done so with a view to embarrass the Dem- 
ocratic party ; it was also said that he was a 
Whig from 0. By and that anything offered 
by him, should be looked upon with distrust 
by the Democratic party. On this question of 
Slavery he knew no Whig, tio Democracy. He 
was @ pro-slavery man. He represented a 
slave State, and his constituents were slave- 
holders, and he would de his best in the Sen- 
ate to serve the interest of his State and con- 
stituents. But as the substance of his amend- 
ment- had been incorporated into this bill, he 
would givo it his support. The bill, as it now 
stood, would carry out the principle he desired 
to see established, viz: the principle of Con- 
gressional non-interferenee. He never had 
i por of the Missouri Compromise. He 
did not believe that it had ever received the 
gh of Mr. Clay’s head or heart. 

. Douglas said he was glad to hear the 
Senator express his desire to support the bill 
as it now stood. The Senator’s amendment 
had been understood by the committee, and 
by many others, as going beyond what it was 
now explained by the Senator to mean. The 
amendment was construed as legislating Sla- 
very into the Territories. The committee did 
not approve of this. They proposed to legis- 
late Slavery neither in nor out, but to leave it 
altogether free from Congressional interven- 
tion. . 

Mr. Dixon denied that his amendment was 
susceptible of the construction said by the 
Seneite to have been placed upon it. 

The bill was then taken up and postponed 
till Monday next. i 

On motion of Mr. Hamlin, the French Spoli- 


ation bill was fixed fur Monday week. 


' The. resolution by Mr; Chase, to amend | 


rules by iding for open sessions on suc 

business as now is considered in Executive ses- 

sion, unless otherwise specially ordered by the 

Senate, was taken up. 

Mr. eee, & view of testing the ques- 
;moved that the resolution lie on the table, 

which motion was agreed to—yeas 22, nays 14. 


. 


oan following ‘private bills wore taken up 
_ Forthe relief of the representatives of Daniel 
, deceased. 


Mr. Upham,explained that tho Coast Surve 
Office now avails taclt this privilege, throug 


. | the Treasury Departmént, and-it was designed 


simply to relieve that Department of the bur- 
den of this duty. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had, in his financial report, recommended 
thislaw. Mr. U. thought the people derived 
great benefits from the franking privilege, as 
used by those permitted to practice it. It fa- 
wilitated the diffusion of Knowledge in a most 
admirable manner. He also highly eulogized 
the Coast Survey and the National Observato- 
ry, with its collateral departments. 

Mr. Mace withdrew his amendment relative 
to the Smithsonian Institution. 

The biilwas read three times and passed. 

Mr. Hamilton, from the Committee on the 
District, reported a resolution to provide for 
the continuance of the work on the Washing- 
ton Aqueduct; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. Bissell, from the Committee on Military 
Affaire, reported back the Senate resolution, 
authorizing the President of the United States 
to confer the title of Lieut. General, by brevet, 
for military services; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The House then resolved itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole, Mr. Orr in the chair. 

Mr. Oliver, of Missouri, delivered a speech 
on that portion of the message relating to ton- 
nage duties. He at first could not determine 
how to understand that portion of the message, 
but it had been made clear by Mr. Keitt, of 
South Carolina, who avowed the purpose of 
the President. ; 

A change in the policy of the Government 
was contemplated ; and what was the apology 
therefor? The unconstitutionality of the pres- 
ent plan !—a plan that had been sanctioned by 
the first Congress! The President had never 
been known to vote a dollar for. the improve- 
ment of a river or harbor. 

He now cast a burst of light upon the coun- 
try—that which has been sanctioned by Wash- 
ington and all the fathers of the Republic, and 
by the uniform practice of the country. The 
President. reminded him of a boy of 14 0n a 
rainy day, with his father’s coat and hat on! 
Such men attempt to repudiate the well-tried 
policy. 
feel humiliated!” 

But they say the poet policy is irregular 
and vacillating. Whose fault is that? Man’s 
work must be imperfect. ‘tod’s only is perfect. 
But the imperfectness is owing to the conduct 
of certain parties. 

The Whig party has always done its duty. 
Hé who now recommends tonnage duties is 
responsible for the imperfections of the plan. 
He never voted a dollar for an improvement. 
Like a terrapin, he has always drawn his head 
in when such a measure required his aid. 

Politicians, statesmen, = sectionalism, had 
thwarted a good plan. The remedy proposed 
by the President, and supported by a distin- 
guished Senator, was worse than the evils they 
imagine they see. He named nobody ; but they 
-might know whom he meant. He was about 
80 high, (showing how high,) and so broad, (and 
he showed the breadth also.) He had recom- 
mended tonnage duties to the Executive of his 
State. 

He had read the speech and the letter of 
the gentleman, (whose dimensions he again de- 
scribéd,) and he was here to repudiate them, 
and to show that they were untenable. It was 
assumed by that gentleman that tonnage du- 
ties were originally designed and looked to 
from which to derive means of improving riv- 
ers and harbore by the States, with the sanc- 
tion of Congress. 

If this were true, Congress might refuse to 
improve the rivers and harbors, and at the 
same time withhold its permission to the States. 

The power to regulate commerce was in the 
Constitution, and to improve rivers and har- 
bors. was essential to this. The speaker en- 
tered into the constitutional question, and 
showed that, although a State may, with the 
consent of Congress, impose tonnage. duties, 
the power to do so for ihis purpose was not 
given. 

The States had not asked the consent of 
Congress; and yet it is proposed in the bill 
alluded to, that nine States on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers shall form a league, to accom- 
plish this purpose. This is a violation of the 
Constitution, even as expounded by Mr. Calhoun 
himself. Mr. Oliver here quoted from a report 
of the Memphis Convention, written by Mr. 
Calhoun, and commented thereon. 

Senate, January 26, 1854. 

Mr. Sebastian presented the credentials of 
the Hon. A. J. Brown, Senator elect from the 
State of Mississippi for six years from the 
fourth of March last. Mr. Brown appeared 
and was sworn. 

Mr. Seward presented a large number of 
petitions from the city and various parts of the 
State of New York, praying a reduction of 
ocean postage. 

Also, ceveral petitions praying that Congress 
would, by @ grant of tal, aid the State of New 
York in constructing a ship canal around the 
Falls-of Niagara. 

Mr. Everett presented the memorial of the 
Massachusetts Historical Association, praying 
that Congress would adopt some measures to 
obtain from England copies of all documents 
and ce Samat pertaining to the carly 
history of the American Colonies. 

Mr. Bell made inquiry of the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, as to whether that 
committee intended to report any bill makin 
appropriations for the improvement of rivers an 
harbors,or whether it was intended, as hereto- 
fore, to wait for a bill from the House on that 
subject. He urged the propriety of the Senate 
expediting such an appropriation by origina- 
ting the measure. 

Mr. Hamlin responded, that the uniform 
rule has been to wait for such bills to come 
from the House. He did not know that the 
committee intended to depart from that rule 
at this time. 

Mr. Badger said the Senate had the undoubt- 


and hoe hoped it would be done. If, however, 
the committee intended to report no general 
bill, that they would report one specially pro- 
viding for the removal of obstructions in Cape 
Fear river. 


“Great God!” said the Speaker, “I | 4 


ed right to originate bills of such a character, | 


the resolution reported by tho Committee, that 
Mr. Phelps is entitled to retain his seat, as 4 
Senator Vermont. . 

When he had concluded, Mr. Bayard rose 
to reply, when various suggestions were made 
as to the continuance of the debate at this 
time. Finally, the matter was laid on the 
table for the present, and the Senate proceeded 
to consider Executive business. 


House of Representatives, Jan. 26, 1854 


A commutication was received from the De- 
partment of the Interior, asking for an appro- 
priation of $50,000, to liquidate certain ex- 

nses incurred by the survey of the Mexican 

undary; after the reading of which, 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, etated that the de- 
bate on the President’s Message in Committee 
of the Whole was to tertninate at 1 o’clock to- 
day ; that his colleague was entitled to the floor : 
and that, in order to enable that gentleman to 
give expression to his sentiments, he moved a 
suspension of the rules, and that the House 
would forthwith resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

This motion was adopted, and (Mr. Orr be- 
ing in the chair) 

Mr. Etheridge, of Tennessee, arose and ad- 
dressed the Committee on the proposition to 
authorize the President of the United States to 
confer the rank of Lieutenant General by bre- 
vet, in consideration of meritorious services. 

Mr. E. said no unconstitutional and no un- 

recedented honor was proposed to be con- 
erred. He alluded to the many instances of 
the compliment of a Congressional yote, and 
the conferring of special horférs, in acknow! 
edgment of meritorious services. And upon 
whom could a compliment be more appropri- 
ately conferred ? 

The resolution named no person as the re- 
cipient of this honor ; and it had been suggest- 
ed that the honor might be conferred upon 
another. He was willing to confide in the dis. 
cretion of the President. Never had that high 
officer signed a commission with greater pleas- 
ure, than he would that now contemplated to 
be conferred upon Major General Scott. 

It had been suggested that something like a 
title of nobility was contemplated by the reso- 
lution proposed; but this could only emanate. 
rom an unworthy prejudice. No such title 
could be conferred in this country ; for no other 
nobility was here known than that which be- 
longs to individual character—a nobility which 
all delight in honoring, 

Mr. E. spoke at length, recapitulating the 
many arguments in support of the measure 
when 

The resolutions to refer the President’s Mes- 
sage to the several committees were adopted, 
and the Committee rose, and, the resolutions 
were reported to the House, and forthwith 
adopted. 

The House again resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the Deficiency Bill, Mr. 
Stanton, of Tennessee, in the chair. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, said he was not in 
the mood to address the House at present, but 
felt constrained to do so. 

He regretted to see the personal and politi 
cal differences of the politicians of New York 
brought into the House. A few years ago, the 
politicians of New York did not differ very 
widely on the issues now presented. They 
have of late divided. / 

Mr. Smith was proceeding to give a history 
of the conduct of the New York Democratic 
delegates in the Baltimore Convention in 1848, 
when 

Mr. Cutting arose, to correct his statement 
of facts. 

Mr. Smith continved: The gentlemen do 
no} agree in their statements here. He in 1810 
had supported Mr. Van Buren, only'to grieve 
for it in 1848. He had always believed that 
spite and envy on the part of Mr. Van Buren 
had originated the schism in 1848. 

Mr, Smith paid a handsome tribute to tha 
present Secretary of State, and declared that, 
placed in like ciroumstancas, Virginia would 
never denounce an able and faithful son. He 
commended the example to-New York. New 
York is a great State, and hes great sons, and 
should should learn to appreciate them. 

Hé alluded to the sentiment expressed by 
Mr. Walsh, that the difference between a Hard 
and a Soft was that between an honest man 
and a rogne, and regretted its utterance. 

A gentleman had here said that New York 
needed not our sympathy. Why, then, is their 
controversy brought here? We have nothing 
else to give. 

Mr. Walsh said he wished not the sympathy 
of the Southern people, but of gentlemen in 
this House who secretly sympathized with the 
Hards, as their actions on this floor indicated. 

Mr. Smith then proceeded to review the con- 
dition of the country when Gen. Pierce came 
into power. The President then saw the strif2s 
in the Democratic party, and attempted to har- 
monize them. There bad been unity, and he 
thought it might again exist. Was this not 
the highest obligation rasting upon him * 
Whether he attempted to do this wisely, or not, 
Mr. 8. would not say. But there was a great 
difference between interfering between parties 


the same party. 

Mr. bets aa paket, Bens: President had 
appoin ohn Van Buren Secre of State, 
we Tr General Scott had been are! f sat bad 
appointed Mr. Seward, would Mr. S. have de- 
fended him, as he now defends the conduct of 
the President? Or could he say whether Mr. 
John Van Buren had yet found time to read 
the Syracus» resolutions ? 

Mr. Smith said he would like to meet Mr. 
Ewing before the People, in a seramble on there 
subjects! [Laughter] The Cabinet, he said, 
contains no A bolitionist now. 

Mr. S. continued to defend the President 
and his Cabinet, whom he regarded as a unit. 
Would it not be a glorious consummation, to 
heal the dissension, as had beon attempted ? 

The Softs of New York are now under dis- 
trust. They will soon be brought to a test. 
The Hards will come up to the scratch. They 
} cannot recede: no, not without sinking so low 
that the hand of resurrection oansot find them ! 

[The Nebraska bil! was here understood to 
be alluded to.] 

Mr. Campbell, of Obio, bere arose to order. 
The Compromise had been declared a finality, 
and the Slavery agitation was not to be again 


in a State and between different portions of 
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Idesigns- gee. oceupy an u half. which was the greatest effort for the lad—to 0 _~ For ‘ue relief of Noah Lincoln, of Maine,| Mr. Seward expressed himself favorable to | excited ; but the gentioman upon the floor was 
ym Now, Ralph Lincoln,” cried aunt T, : er is we to the tears from be- ainst this gratienee, and others. — aan a the originating in the Senate of a River and | in the very act of reviving its controversies in 
of Rolio’s “none of your ng with what’ docsn’s| i been alone, and busy on a n. Before this, 10 tears thig was a sub-| For the relief of the heirs of William Weeks. | Harbor bill. this House. . 

; concern you! Go back into the house!” seems than Po abeg rent be bosy “have no con-| . For the relief of Ira Baldwin. Mr. Hunter reported back the bill making | Mr. Smith replied, tartly, that he was sur- 
“Pardon me, aunt; but the reputation of , | have a good-chance changad ” which he owed it denied | _ For the relief of the widows and orphans of ti ag for the payment of invalid pen- — at so unworthy a trick by a gentleman 
pf instrac- this little girl does concern me seriously ” . A large family of, must have been a’ that his riote | the officers and seamen of the United schoon-| sions for the year ending June 30, 1855, with | deemed worthy of a place on this floor. The 
Bio po « She has told a dow Tie! her ee: upon his cobbling for , not admit it. On telling him he ‘er Grampus, lostin that vessel. an amendment. _ | gentleman from Ohio had pretended to riso to 
reepect 10 oe ‘wana betas ‘everlasting ruin ‘he is a slow worker, nd See ne eh eee hia here | _ For. the relief of the captors of tho frigate jie smcndsnent was Coupurted: ta, wail te cB ee Fah Mgk been guilty of a low, 
and —man, and partially | stress of feeling overcame io was é 1a. i was unworthy trick. 
Precerd to longer than the statue-faced man sobbed nA slaton sting aps Friday of each| My. SO a ths Castiatiine om Military | Mr. Campbell attempted to reply, but Mr. 
dventares work, and so the | the room, which he nite but | week forthe cons a of private bills. Affairs, reported back the House bill for the | Smith would not yield, but re his hareh 
yoot aes n. His children have an 4 to After an Executive session, the Senate ad- relief of the officers and troops on board the | ex Cet Vor ae 

tho» nd, luckily, carefully fru-|~ In the evening, how journed till Thursday. © = steamer San Francisco at the time of her dis- r. Campbell. Very sit; go ou. 

pt what i# é lack of the needful in shop was vacated at Con-| °~ 2 igelie esas ; ; aster, with amendments. 3 Mr. Ewing said he hed asked the gentleman 
about them, which the at| nervous little man @  He|  _ House of Representatives, Jan, 24, 1854. The amendments extended the relief to sush | a question or two, but would be more guarded 
nent cannot hide. A retrenchment, it ence, and in Meeyord with by his ia g Rg harness from the Committeo| officer or seaman of the navy oS eek + pre a iat re er 
: 3 . b 9 abe Pend 1 bi an vi a : courteousl " 
. D seems, has taken place, not only in line of fairy image that gl i pred, F* . ds, reported back severtl bills steamer by orders, pro hey r. Sa y, that Mr. Ewi 
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per aense’ pode agate nad ons ; and 
contin arks, referring e refusal 
of Mr. Hughes, a few — to avow how 
he would vote on the Ne me question, and 
accusing that gentleman of eng 
Mr. Hughes said, in substance, his vote | 
would be satisfactory to the constituents 
who had chosen him to re at them here. 
Mr, Smith. The gentleman, with all his 
han ae eloeution, is Jess coura than I 
have been pre to see him, He skulks 
behind a crowd, from the responsibility he 
should meet. Sa 
Mr. Smith continued: The Democratic party 
had frequently seen, as the Hards now see, 
new-comers usurping the, high places; but he 
Would not justify a schism upon such pretexts, 
The country had acquiesced in the appoint- 
mene of the present Cabinet, and he demand; 
of the whole New York ae by their 
allegiance to the principles of Demogracy, ad- 
herence to the policy pursuediby theaddmi 
istration. He declared that the 
with. this Administration ; that un 
it will. be found that men are free to go and 
come as they listy and to take with them their | 
pro as they choose. . 

r, Lane. Does.the gentleman i to 
commit this Administration in favér of the re- | 
peal of the Mi Com ise ¢ = 

Mr. S. spoke not for the Administraticn, but 
he believed it would be a unit in favor of ab- 









rogatiog the Missouri promise with ref- ill to change 
erence to Nebrask#’; and s0 far as the Territo- | the made of compensating members of, Con- 
ries are concerned, he felt well assured there | gress ; ‘Which was: refered to the Committee th 
would he “ no ane : on Py ea ee om ‘ 4 = 
Mr. es. The is mistaken. Mr. Orr pre a bi ablish the’ 
will mest aayr ity in me, | p ples of future Indian treaties ; wh was Pra * 
in the proper way, in my goo 9; | referred to the Committee on Military {XN 
but neither gon upon this ‘floor, nor this | Mr: Taylor proposed a resolution, requiring 
ditprininicaton) shalt the use of thumb- | the Committee on Mil ire. to inquire 
serews, nor in any manner, extort from | into the expedieney of g the military 
me declarations of my intended votes, until it | asylum to Mount Vernon, if that can be 


saits my Own purposes to reveai them. 


These avowsls appeared to uce some 
ps oa ; for Mr. Smith had declared in 


the beginning of his speech. that, i ne 
should not speak by authority, he would yet 
speak with knowledge of his subject. | 


Senate, Friday, Jan, 24, 1854. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a message 
from the President, transmitting the corres- 
pondence touching the Bedini mission. Re- 
ferred. 

The correspondence discloses that the mis- 
sion of M. Bedini was merely complimentary. 

‘The Senate then proceeded to consider the 
bills on the private calendar. 

The following bills.were disposed of: for the 
relief of Thomas Marston Taylor, passed; for 
the relief of Purser F. B. Stockton, passed ; for 
the relief of Cornelias McCaullay, rejected ; 
for the relief of the sureties of Daniel Winslow, 
passed; bill for the relief of Richard M. Bou- 
ton, G. Wright, and the widow of M. W. Fish- 
er, passed ; bill for the relief of the heirs and 
representatives of U. Prerit, deceased, passed. 


House of Representatives, Jan. 27, 1854. 


A communication from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, relating to expenditures for the Chicka- 
saw Indians, was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Another from same Department, recommend- 
ing an appropriation to defray the expenses of 
the California Land Commission, was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Another from the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, was referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings. It enclosed copies of con- 
tracts made by that officer during the past year. 

This being “ Private Bill Day,” on motion of 
Mr. Egerton, the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the Private Calen- 
dar, and the following bills were ordered to be 
reported to the House: a bill for the relief of 
Madison Porter ; a bill for the relief of Henry 
N. Halstead; for the relief of Benjamin Ham- 
mond, of the State of New York ; for the relief 
of Henry J. Snow, of Rome, New York ; for the 
relief of Lemuel Hudson ; for the relief of Geo. 
S. Claflin; for the relief of James F. Green ; for 
the relief of Thomas Frazer ; for the relief of 
Cornelius H. Latham; for the relief of Samuel 
W. Brady; for the relief of Fayette Mauzy and 
Robert G. Ward; for the relief of the legal 
representatives of the late John E. Bispham ; 
for the relief of John .D. Mears; for the relief 
of Pamela Brown, widow of Major General 
Jaoch Brown, late of the United States Army, 
deceased ; for the relief of Lyman N. Cook ; for 
the relief of Benjamin Rowe; for the relief of 
Emelie Howe, widow of Captain Howe; for 
the relief of John Hamilton; for the relief of 
Daniel Steenrod; for the relief the Ithaca 
Steam Woollen Company. 

The House is still in Committee, engaged 
upon the private calendar, at half past two 
o’clock. 


Senate, Monday, January 30, 1854. 

The Chair laid before the Senate several Ex- 
ecutive communications, which were appropri- 
ately referred, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Allen presented the joint resolutions of 
the Legislature of Rhode Island, instructing 
the Senators from that State to resist all legis- 
lative attempts to repeal the Missouri Compro- 
mise. Read, laid on the table, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. Brodhead presented a large number of 
memorials remonstrating against the removal 
of the United States Mint from Philadelphia 
to New York. 

Mr. Bright reported a bill incorporating the 
Georgetown Gas Light Company. 

Mr. Pratt gave notice of a bill to incorporate 
the National Hotei Company of Washington 
City, D.C. 

Mr. Norris reported a bill to enable the 
United States to take lands and materials ne- 
cessary for the construction of the Washington 
aquedact, in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Cass submitted a resolution requesting 
the President to communicate copies of all cor- 
respondence by Mr. Marsh, late United Stgtes 
Minister at Constantinople, relative to the 
case of Rev. Mr. King. 

After the transaction of much business of no 
public character, the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of the bill to establish a Territo- 
rial Government for Nebraska. 

Mr. Douglas stated that the committee, in 
preparing this bill, had two objects in view— 
one to avoid all difficulty with respect to the 
Indians, and the other those questions arising 
out of the subject of Slavery. The bill scru- 
pulously reserved all the rights of the Indians 
in the Territory from infringement. 

On the other point, the object the committeé 
had in view was to preserve the great princi- 
ples of the Compromise of 1850, which princi- 
ples that committee took for their guide in 
tramiug this bill. [t disposed of this question on 
the principle of the exercise by the people of 
the great right of wernment; leaving 
them free to act on this afd all other questions, 
as to them may seem best, subject only to the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States, and uncontrolled by any geographical 
— This bill carried out this great principle 
so fully and clearly established by the Com- 
promise acts of 1850. 

This was all that ho had intended. to say last 
Tuesday, when the subject was taken up. But 
he then consented to its postponement, on the 

Senators. ‘Since 
then, however, there had been published, by 
certain Senators and others, an address to the 
people of the United States, charging the bill 
with proposing to abolish solemn compac 
with bad faith, &c , and in which were na 
to him, by name, epithets such as could not or 
would not be used between gentlemen. In the 
National Era, the central Abolition organ, pub- 
lished in this city, certain Abolition conteder- 
ates had sent it forth to the people, in which 
the motives of the committee and of himself 
ee been maligned with bitterness and falsg- 


-He quoted the address signed by Senator’ 

Chase and Sumner, and’ several members of 

the House. This address a pealed in strongest 

terms to the people, to public meetings, 
and ministers 








c. dsed a denial of the:fact, heywould 1 nd 
show that the denial Nell as thie 


Me, Dowelas eal hat itt 





self, was false. ate 2S ; 
_ “Mr. Chase, «f call the Senator to order. 
The Chair, The Sefiator from Illinois is 
ae Sw 

Mr. glas then addressed the Senate till 
near three o’clock, in further comments. upon 
or ® 

. Chase is speaking in reply, as this notice 

me, - peaking in reply, as this notic 


amendménts to gle, it been 
informal in ‘scme ulars. Bat My. bring 
Ww dram the real ‘ Se 9 Or 

The House wi ed by States for -resolu- 
tions and bills, many of which were presented. 
Among i was a bill, by 2, Widens, to 
distribute the proceeds of the'sales of the pitb- 
lic lands among the States, for the purposes of 
education. *. * 
Mr. MeMullen presented -a bill 
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ministration—and 








is, the repeal of the. 
to implication. 


Miseouri Compromise. This’ is no lnger left.| 
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Yesterday, in the Senate, Mr. Douglas ans | br! te é 


nounced an entire change in his Bill. « 
To avoid dividing the Cherokee country, he 


of north latitude. As the Indian coun- 


' EAS _|snid, the Committee had to run the | § 
House. resentatives, Jan. 30, 1854. "| Southern Fat the felting eae aN 
Se serene Peon 

Department, 


the * appropriately Fr pentose hemi tp a able atver-thor 
Speaker sated that th first businowtin | crnment, this change waa totaly, nnnecbsary | ‘8, rotension. In the gf 
order Was the consideration of the Sandee ' ge ) - ‘section gta Rentaien ‘an- 
bmitted by Mr. Ewing, directing the Clerk’| THe real objects’of it are, to avoid a recogni- | noxing Texas wie, “United States, it is ex- 
to te Senateage tovayn: the resoluti tion bi: Doar of the Missouri Conipromise prom declared at “ins ; State or States 
of i instant, in rélation to line, and. to conciliate the support of “those |'4s be fo out of said Territory, north 


Southern'Senators who haye been hostile to the’ 
Bill from alleged considerations respecting the 


Another change was the division of the Ter- 
Titory iftto’ two portions, with a Governr 


t ' 
; Saxe pared 
for each, to be divided by'the parallel of 40 ie pence, ee cage ay ! 
tension that 1 Territory of the United 


degrees, the portion abéve that line to be called 
the Territory 6t »Nebragka ; that below, Kansas. 
OF Kansag,lies.along Slave Territory, 
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en reasonable terms; which was re- 
jected. 

Mr. Corwin presented a resolution, requirin 
ag the ee on Commerce beiaiera oted 
inquire into the expediency of isin 
the independence of Liberia ; Sich Was ve. 


Mr. Churchwell nted a series of resolu- 
tions, in effect declaring the policy of this coun- 
try to be to refrain from interfering with the 
internal affairs of other nations, and ‘to resist 
such interference in this Republic ; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. J. C. Allen mted a resolution rela- 
ting to the adoption of a machine for taking the, 
yeas and nays in Congress; which lies over 
under the rules. 

At five minutes before two, there being no 
quorum present, the yeas and nays were taken 
on the motion for a call of the House; upon 
which 62 voted im the affirmative, and 97 in the 
negative. 

Mr. presented the resolutions recent- 
ly passed unanimously by the Legislature of 
Rhode Island, remonstrating against the vio- 
ation of the Missouri Compromise ; which were 
referred to the Committee on Territories. 

At half past 2 o’clock our report closed ; the 
House being still in session. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 








THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1854. 
{G> We are requested to say that Contri- 
butions for Captain Drayton, whose case was 
lately presented to our readers, may be sent 
either to Francis Jackson, of Boston, or to the 


Captain himself, at Cape May Court-house, 
Now Jersey. 





Watnvt Hitt, Hamitton County, 
2 January 25, 1854. 

Dr. G. Bartey: I saw, with great pleasure, 
your announcement of a daily Era, to be con- 
ducted by yourself, na though I know 
the weekly to be a powerful auxiliary in the 
cause of the oppressed of all nations, yet it was 
clear to me that a daily would be much more 
effective, especially in the political de ent 
of the warfare. Attacks of a political kind 
need to be met daily, and misrepresentations 
immediately corrected, and truth promptly sent 
abroad. In all these respects thé enemies of 
human rights had decidedly the advantage, 
and were making vigorous use of it. 

I had hoped, too, that as your weekly was 
80 prosperous, it would enable you to bear the 
burden without drawing from other sources 
till your daily subscribers and advertisements 
became so numerous that the daily issue were 
able to sustain itself, and that it would in a 
year or two prove additional compensation to 
you for your labor, talent, risk, &c.. But I was 
grieved, as well as surprised, to learn from 
your jast number of the weekly that all. the 
profits of this, and $5,000 more, would be sunk 
in the attempt you were determined to carry 
out—of sustaining the daily for at least the 
next nine months. 


It is this last fact which made me feel that 
all the friends of the cause, and your own, too, 
ought at once to come to your aid. It is but little 
indeed that a poor preacher can do, but still [ 
remember the old adage, “Every LittLe 
HELPS.” And so Iam encouraged to enclose 
you ten dollars, which I wish you to devote to 
the support of the daily paper. And may God 
bless you, my dear friend, and grant you abun- 
dantly the > gre of Christ, and great boldness 
for the truth, together with the meekness of 
wisdom. 
We take the liberty of presenting the fore- 
going extract from a well-known gentleman in 
Cincinnatti, and one of our best friends. He 
will pardon us, we are sure, when we tell him 
that we cannot accept any gratuity in aid of 
our enterprise; but if he will designate two 
person?, whom he may desire to receive the 
Daily, or allow us to do so, he will confer a 
special favor upon us. What we said of the 
draft of the Daily upon us is all true; and 
this will not appear surprising to those who 
are familiar with the expenses of Telegraph- 
ing, Congressional Reporting, &¢, and who are 
besides aware of the fact, that we are in the 
habit of setting up matter enough in the Daily, 
in the course of six days, to furnish two such 
papers as the Weekly Era. It is the extra cost 
of composition that constitutes the present bur- 
den. But we rejoice that our Daily was start- 
ed just on the eve of a desperate conspiracy to 
establish a elave empire in Nebraska. It was 
a most fortunate coinciderce. Such an enter- 
prise, at such @ moment, is worth all it will 
cost. 

But if our friends would help us; let them 
send us subscribers to the Daily, and keep up 
our Weekly list. 


Encouvracine Worps.—A subscriber at 
Newton, Massachusetts, says—“ We rejoice in 
your prosperity, and trust before 1856 that your 
Daily will reack 20,000, and your Weekly 
100,000. If men would patronize Trath, and 
not Falsehood, you would soon reach that num- 
ber.” : 
Your articles on the Nebraska Question are 
most conclusive. The Anti-Slavery sentiment 
of our community is rising as thé dangers 
threaten. Those agitators are not aware, 
haps, that Whigs and Democrats of New Eng- 
land (always excepting those who have no 
souls) are pledged to the non-extensior of Sla- 
very. We cannot but believe that this in- 
famous scheme will yet be defeated.” 

Another subscriber in Sing Sing, New York, 
writes— 

““ Anti-Slavery Whi 
seeing the folly of g for Slaw on the 

There can be no doubt that the sentiment of 
Freedom was never growing rapidly than 
it is now, and there never was enter 


and Democrats are 


gre never was 80 strong @ die- | t] 
| position so support newspepers imbued with the | tr 
-| love of haman rights. oatket ie oa 
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isto insure its: ttlement by slave 
hs se 


re were one or two other amendments, 
| said, that would make the other 
ovisions of the Rill upon “soma delicate 
questions alittle more clear and specific,” so 
as to prevent misunderstanding. We need 
hardly say that these amendments embrace the 
répeal of the Missouri Compromise. As now 
proposed by Mr. Douglas, says “the organ,” 
the 14th sectiion of the Bill is as follows, the 
amendment being printed in brackets: 
“Section 14. That. the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, which are not locally 
lonpuiioniiie, shall have the same force and effect 
within the said Territory as elsewhere within 
the United States, Spe 2 ‘the 8th section of the 
act preparatory to t mission of Missouri into 
the Union, approved March 6, 1820, which was 
suspended by the principles of the legislation of 
1850, commonly called the Compromise Meas- 
ures, and is hereby declared inoperative.” | 
This 8th section, which the Bill says shall be 
INOPERATIVE, is as follows : 
“And be it further enacted, That in all that 
Territory ceded by France to the United States 
under the name of Louisiana, which lies north 
of 36 deg. 30 min. north latitude, not included 
within the limita of the State contemplated by 
this act, Slavery and involuntary servitude, oth- 






| erwise than inthe punishment of crimes whereof 


the parties shall have been duly convicted, shall 
be, and hereby is, PROHIBITED FOREVER.” 
Well, it is satisfactory to know that the game 
of duplicity is at anend. The Bill as it stands 
has but one face, and that is a Pro-Slavery one. 
It can deceive nobody. Every Senator, every 


_ | Representative who shall yote for it, who shall 


support it, who shall even indirectly favor any 
motion that may promote its passage, will vote 
to annul the Missouri Compromise, to rob the 
free States, to convert every foot of the unor- 
ganized Territory of the Union into slave 
soil, to subject free labor in our Territorios 
to the degrading competition of slave labor. 
He cannot cloak his action—he cannot prevent 
the People from seeing its nature and conse- 
quences. He will stand, a manifest, convicted 
Covenant-breaker, Slavery-supporter, and a 
traitor to God and man. That is not all. He 
will vote to falsify the record of Legislation and 
the Truth of History. For this 14th section 
falsely asserts that the 8th section of the Mis- 
souri act of 1820—the Anti-Slavery Proviso— 
“qoas suspended by the principles of the legisla- 
tion of 1850, commonly called the Compromise 
Measures.” Will the Senate dare, by its vote, 
to affirm this utterly false statement? There 
is not a member of that body, not a member of 
the House of Representatives, not a well-in- 
formed man in the country, who does not know 
that it is false. By what act or principle of an 
act of 1850 was the 8th section suspended? By 
the Fugitive Slave Act? It did not touch the 
question of the Territories. By tho law pro- 
hibiting slave importation in this District? 
That was Anti-Slavery. By the acts establish- 
ing Territorial Governments for New Mexico 
and Utah? They applied exclusively by their 
terms to the new territory acquired from Mex- 
ico. By the Texas Boundary Act? That re- 
affirmed the principle of the Missouri Compro- 
mise. What, then, was it, that suspended the 
8th section of the Missouri Act? The act was 
pre-eminently solemn and imposing. By uni- 
versal consent it has always been regarded as 
partaking of the nature cf a.covenant or com- 
pact, An ordinary law could not be set aside by 
an inference. When an act is passed conflict- 
ing with former acts upon the same subject, an 
express provision is incorporated, that all acts 
or parts of acts repugnant thereto shall be and 
hereby are repealed. No one dreamed, in 1850, 
of repealing the 8th section of the Missouri 
Act—no one imagined that anything in the 
acts then passed was in conflict with it—and a 
proposition for repeal would have been scouted. 


ate has the hardihood to assert that the prin- 
ciples of the legislation of 1850 suspended the 
8th section of the Missouri Act of 1820! The 
only part of this legislation which can be 
tortured into affording a pretext for this 
groundless assertion is the declaration, that 
thereafter “any State or States formed out of 
the Territories should be received into the 
Union, with or without Slavery, as their Con- 
stitutions should provide at the time of admis- 
sion.” The principle of this is, not that during 
the territorial condition of the inhabitants of a 
Territory, they may establish Slavery, or that 
said Territory shall be open to slave settlement, 
but that when its inhabitants, or any portion 
of it, acting under authority of an act of 
Congress, shall organize a State, form a State 
Constitution, and apply for admission, then they 
shall be received into the Union, whether their 
Constitution forbid or exclude Slavery. Of 
course, the mére assertion of such a principle 
could not suspend an established Law, with 
which it was in conflict. Nothing but a formal 
act could do that. But the truth is, the asser- 
tion of this principle, which legitimately ap- 
plied only to the Territories then under consid- 
eration, even if stretched to embrace the Terri- 
tory now under consideration, does not conflict 
with the Missouri Compromise. Tli® declara- 
tion of 1850 applies to the people of a Territory 
when they have been authorized to form a State 


in express terms to.a Territory in tts territorial 
condition. There iy no conflict between, them ; 
or, if there be, the declaration was qualified 
and limited by the Missouri Compromise, in- 
stead of suspending it. 

Again, too, we re-state the fact, which we 
brought out some ten days ago—that so far 
‘suspended by the Compromises of 1850, it was 


them. “The organ,” the Sentinel, the whole 








And yet, this Territorial Committee of the Sen- | 


incorporated, and now stands, as a part of 
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States, whether south or north of the 


is as follows: 

“¢ Provided, That nothing herein tontained 
‘shall be construed to impair or } 
THING contained in the third 
second section of the Joint Resolu 

ing ‘Texas to the United Sfates, py 
March 1, 1845, either as 
of States that may hereafter be formed out of 
the State of Texas, oR OTHERWISE,’ tis 

“Here is proof, beyond contro’ ; that the 
principle of the Missouri Act prohibiting Sla- 
very north of 36 deg. 30 min., far from being 
abrogated by the Compromise Acts, is ex- 
pressly affirmed ; and that the proposed repeal 
of this prohibition, instead of beirig an affirma- 









tion of the Compromise Acts, is a repeal f a 
very prominent provision of the most imporjant 
act of the series. It is solemnly declared in 





the very Compromise Acts (that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to impair or qual- 
ify’ the prohibition of Slavery north of 36 deg. 
30 min., and yet, in the face of this declara- 
‘tion, that sacred prohibition is eaid to be over- 
thrown. Can presumption further go! To 
all who, in any way, lean upon these Compro- 
mises, we commend this exposition.” 

Is further argument necessary? Honest 
men have the whole truth before them—they 
clearly understand it. Dishonest men are not 
to be influenced by argument. If they can 
vote for the Bill with hope of impunity, they 
will ; if not, they will vote against it. ~ 

Let the People speak out, and say whether 
the Missouri Compromise shall be annulled or 
not. If they are determined that it shall 
stand, let them instruct their Senators and 
Representatives, to crush the Bill. If they 
are willing it should be abrogated, willing that 
Nebraska should be peopled with slaves, will- 
ing that the Slave Power should rule from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, let them sleep on. There are men 
enough, if unrestrained, to carry through the 
foul conspiracy, especially with all the power 
of the Administration to back them. For, we 
are advised by “the organ ” of this date, that 
“the policy of the Administrrtion is directly in- 
volved in this question.” 

Our readers must excuse our importunity, 
but it is manifest that the question we are dis- 
cussing is to be the great topic of the session— 
it takes precedence of all others in importance 
and engrossing interest. We should be false 
to the People, if we did not devote to it so large 
@ space in our columns, 


= es 


THE SENATE AND THE PEOPLE. 


The resolution submitted in the Senate last 
Monday, by Mr. Case, requesting information 
from the President respecting any correspond- 
ence which may have taken place with the 
Government of the Papal States, touching a 
mission to the United States, was made the oc- 
casion of quite a number of Buncombe speech- 
es. Senators were filled with regret that so 
distinguished a man as Monsieur Bedini should 
have been so inhospitably received. Law was 
magnified, and the People were sharply re- 
buked for having been too free in the display 
of their hostility to that gentleman. Solemn 
homilies were read upon the mischiefs of mob 
violence, and the high duty.of maintaining and 
enforcing subordination and order. One might 
have supposed, from the tone of some of the 
speeches, that the whole country was convulsed 
with excitement, and the arm of the civil au- 
thority was powerless. As usual in such cases, 
we were assured that the eyes of the world were 
upon us; these scenes of yidlence would seri- 
ously damage the reputation of this unparal- 
leled Republic; but this exhibition of Senato- 
rial reverence for Law, would at once save our 
good name and induce better sentiments among 
the erring People. : 

The People will be apt to regard this Sena- 
torial demonstration as rather impertinent. 
They can have no objection to the passage of 
such a resolution as that introduced by Mr. 
Case, but they may desire to.know by what 
right they are arraigned for misconduct before 
the American Senate. Has. there been any 
such commotion in the country as to justify a 
procedure so extraordinary? The Pope’s Nun- 
cio has been received graciously by the Presi- 
dent, and treated in Washington with distin- 
guished consideration. In a few cities that he 
has visited, popular assemblages, composed 
chiefly of naturalized citizens, under the belief 
that he was the murderer of a noble Italia 
patriot, have manifested their hostility to him 
by public demonstrations, but the municipal 
authorities have always interfered in time to 
prevent violence to his person, had this been 
intended. In one case, indeed, in their zeal for 
the Law, they outran the Law, and by their 
premature and extreme action have subjected 
themselves to prosecution before the courts. 
Had the Law been generally set at defiance, 
had the States and the municipal corporations 
proved themselves incompetent to the work of 
repressing violence and maintaining order, 
there might have been some pretence for this 
extraordinary display in the Senate. As it is, 
the action of that body is uncalled for, insult- 
ing to the People, and calculated to mislead 
that portion of the world that happens to take 
an interest in our affairs, into the notion that 
we are-a very turbulent and dangerous Democ- 
racy, tending to riot and anarchy, requiring 
the strong arm of Executive Power to keep 
us in subjection. It should haye satisfied these 
Senators that the Police has been fully able to 
secure the ascendenoy Of Law, and protect the 


‘Constitution—the Missouri Compromise applies | person of the Nuneio wherever he has been. 


Their concern for the cause of order in this 
oause not at 
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countrymen, and they have no right to act 
from, mere afitipathy or impulse. And even 
were he guilty, that fact cannot justify any 
one in unlawfal assaults upon him. Let those 
who belicve him criminal, lay the Truth, as 


him hospitality, courtesy, intércourse—but tu- 
menace him, are to be deprecated, as their ten- 


and violence. 

But surely a Senate which sat unmoved, 
amidst the outtreaks of 1849 in Washington, 
trusting to the city authorities to keep the 
peace of the Capital in which they conducted 
their deliberations, might afford to trust the 
Police of other cities, with which it has no 
particular concern, to repress sudden and ir- 
‘regular gusts of popular excitement. 

May we be pardoned for saying that the 
fact disclosed by the Census, that the populd- 
tion of this country of Irish Nativity amounts 
to nearly one million of souls, has quite as much 
to do as anything else with its extraordinaty. 
manifestation of devotion to Law and Order 
upon this occasion. y 





THE ADMINISTRATION RESPONSIBLE. 


ble for it, cannot be doubted by any one who 
reads “the organ.” That paper, commenting 
on the measure, says : 

“It is designed, therefore, to carry out in 
good faith the principles of the Compromise of 
1850 ; and as such it cannot fail to command 
the support of all Démocrats who are standing 
faithfully and sincerely upon the Compromise 
of 1850, as a final and permanent settlement of 
| the Slavery question. We cannot but regard 
the policy of the Administration as directly in- 
volved in this question. That policy looks to 
fidelity to the Comprozise of 1850 as an essen- 
tial requisite to Democratic orthodoxy. The 
proposition of Mr. Douglasis a practical execu- 
tion of the principles of that Compromise, and 
therefore cannot but be regarded by the Adminis- 
tration as a test of Democratic orthodory. The 
union of the Democracy on this proposition will 
dissipate forever the charges of Free Soil sympa- 
thies, so recklessly and pertinaciously urged 
against the Administration by our Whig oppo- 
nents; whilst it will take from disaffection in 
our own ranks the last vestige of a pretext for its 
opposition.” 

This is plain enough. The measure is re- 
garded by the Administration as “a test of 
Democratic orthodoxy.” It will separate, in 
the language of another writer, “the goats 
from the sheep,” driving out of the sheep-fold 
all Democrats who refuse their sanction to a 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise. In so do- 
ing, “it will take from disaffection in our own 
ranks,” says the organ, “the last vestige of a 
pretext for its opposition.” 

The meaning of this is, that the Administra- 
tion has surrendered to the “Hards,” and ex- 
pects the radical Democrats who have sup- 
ported it, to go with it. Those who refuse are 
to be expelled from the Democratic Party. 

What answer will be given by the Albany 
Atlas and the old Barnburners of New York ? 
We need not inquire of the New York Evening 
Post. Its position is never doubtful on a ques- 
.tion of principle. We have little doubt that 
the Atlas will soon make its purpose manifest. 
Mr. Dean, of the House, who, professing to 
speak for the “Softs” of New York, committed 
them to the support of the Nebraska Bill be- 
fore it was altered, felt afterwards, we have 
reason to believe, that he had been too hasty. 
We are sure that he had not examined the 
Bill. The present one ngeds less study; its 
provisions are explicit enough, its purposes 
boldly avowed. Will you and your friends, 
Mr. Dean, vote to repeal the Missouri Com- 
promise? If not, you are no friends of the 
President; if you do, you are enemies to your 
constituents. This is the alternative to which 
you are reduced by the submission of the Ad- 
ministration to the extreme demands of the 
Slave Power. 


- — 


MISREPRESENTATION CONTINUED. 


The Propagandists are alike destitute of can- 
dor and logic. A more flagrant game of mis- 
representation and sophistry than they are now 
playing, was never attempted in our political 
history. 

“The organ ”’ of this morning commences & 
long editorial on “ Congressional Non-Interven- 
tion,” with the assertion that— 

“The chief merit of the Compromise of 1850, 
so far as it relates to the question of Slavery in 
the Territories of the United States, consists in 
the fact that it denies to Congress, under the 
Constitution, any more power, erther to legislate 
Slavery into a Territory, or out of it, than it 
possesses in regard to the States.” 

This is utterly false, and every member of 
Congress knows that it is false. There is not 
a word in any of the acts of 1850, that directly 
or indirectly expresses an opinion on the power 
of Congress over Territories. “The organ” 
knows this—nor will it ever attempt to produce 
a scrap of proof in support of its statement. 
The attempt was ropeatedly made, during the 
struggle of 1848-’50, to obtain some expression 
of opinion from Congress, against its power to 
legislate on the subject of Slavery in the Terri- 
tories, but always without success. The ma- 
jority in Congress believed that Congress had 
the power to pass an act prohibiting Territo- 
rial Slavery, and at first insisted upon the exer- 
ciee of the power; in other words, upon the 
passage of the Wilmot Proviso. At last, afcer 
a protracted struggle; influenced by the coun- 
sels of Clay and Webster, who always asserted 
the power of Congress over Slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, but who, for reasons which need not 
be stated, urged the expediency of waiving its | 
exercise ; readered anxious by the threatening 
attitade assamed by the South; wearied, dis- 
gusted, and overreached by the superior tactics 
of their opponents ; consoling themselves with 
the fact that California would be received as a 
free State, and with the assurance that New 
Mexico and Utah were protected by natural 
laws against the growth of slave institutions, 
they finally consented—to what? To the de- 
nial of the power of Congress to pass the Wil- 
mot Proviso? never! but—to the organiza- 
tion of Territorial Governments for New Mex- 
ico and Utah, without insisteng upon the policy 
of the Proviso. That was all. The power of 
Congress was not denied—the exercise of it was 
watved, for the reasons just stated. 

_ As to the provision concerning the future ad- 
mission. of States, to be formed out of the Ter- 
ritorjes, that did not touch the question of the 
power of Congress over the territorial conditioa 
of the inhabitants. te 
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| and authoritative. They shun the record, and: 
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Here is another false ‘statement in the same |. 
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mise line were made and rejected 





pendency (‘during the pendency /’—tho~‘ or- 
growing out of our Mexican acquisitions.” No 
member of cither House ever moved ® recog- 
What 
possible reason could there be for such @ mo- 
tion? That line, in express terms, applied ex- 
clusively to the old Louisiana Territory, and 
that Perritory was not under consideration. 
A proposition to recognise or repeal what was 
not under consideration; and what nobody | 
thought of disturbing, could have emanated 
such fool in 
‘no Southeru man would 
originate such @ proposition, for its only effect 
nid 2 to asian her 
title to the Territory Of Nebraska; and no 
Northern man would do .it, for that title-was 


gan’ is always taut 


ition or reaffirmation of that line. 


Only from a fool, There was no 


would have been to 


not drawn into question. . 


What is “the fact of history” ghich the 
“organ” thus gressly misrepresents? Simply 
this, that “repeated propositions were made,” 
pending. “the agitation growing out of our 
Mexitan acquisitions,” not “to stand. by the 
| Missouri Compromise Line,” but to extend that 
line to new Territory, acquired twenty-eight 
years after that line had been agreed upon, as 
a settlement of the question of Slavery, in Ter- so saat die 
fitory then belonging tothe Union. In other of Nebraska, without the P: 
words, it was proposed to form a new Compro- 
mise; applying to certain territories in 1848, in 
‘| certain circumstances, a Principle which had 
been applied in 1820 to vertain other Territory, 
in quite diffetent”ciroumetandes. Again and 
again was this policy attempted to be carried 
through the Senate by Senator Foote, in every 
variety of form, sometimes accompanied by a 
provision for the protection of Stavery in Utah, slavery; and whereas, in the judgment of this’ 
and New Mexico and California, below the | Legi 
line of 36 deg. 30 min., through the, express 
abrogation of the local laws of these countries, 
and sometimes without such a provision—but 


it was always voted down. 


The “organ” would do well to refresh its 
memory, and, before venturing upon any state- 
ment in regard to the controversy of 1848-’50, 
consult the record. We were an eye-wit- 
ness of the whole struggle, and know whereof 


we affirm. . 


We need hardly say that our opponents find 
it necessary to falsify the truth of history, for 
the purpose of excusing their own bad faith’ 
“You,” they assert, “rejected the Missouri 
Compromise in 1850—what right have you to 
Your bad 
faith has released us from all obligation to that 


blame us for rejecting it in 1854? 


Missouri Compact.” 


In the light of the facts we have present- 
ed, this argument will appear to be an at- 
tempt to justify fraud by falsehood. We did 
not reject the Missouri Compromise in 1850, 
80 that their bad faith stands revealed in all 
its enormity, without» disguise, or shadow of 


excuse. * 


TAKE YOUR STAND NOW. 





The New York Evening Post well remarks, 
that if the flagrant attempt now made upon 
Nebraska succeed, it will be but the beginning 
“Let the Ne- 
braska Bill be passed after a violent struggle, 
and we find ourselves on the threshold of an- 
other—a struggle to expunge the prohibition 
of Slavery from the act fixing the boundary of 
Texas. When that is annulled, will come the 
conflict on the question of repealing it for 
Minnesota’ and Oregon. Our stand must be 
made now, or we shall lose every inch of soil 
which the previous legislation of the country 
had consecrated forever, as we thought, to 


of a new series of aggressions. 


freedom.” 


The truth 4s, carry this Bill through, with 
its 14th section, and special legislation will 
scarcely be needed to throw open the whole of 
Texas, Minnesota, Oregon, and Washington, to 
Slavery. For surely, if the principles of the 
legislation of 1850, commonly called the Com- 
promise Measures, suspended, as that section 
asserts, the restrictive clause of the Missoeri 
Compromise Act, Minnesota, which was form- 
ed out of the Territory to which the restriction 
applied, and which has been considered exempt 
by it from Slavery, is without defence against 
Adaiit the 
averment in the 14th section, and the restrictive 
clause concerning Slavery in the Texas Com- 
promise, and in the act establishing a Territo- 
rial Government for Oregon was also suspend- 
ed. Pass the Bill, then, with this section, and 
its intent and effect will be to repeal all laws 
enacted bg Congress heretofore, excluding Sla- 
very from any Territory of the United States, 
organized or unorganized, 80 that not one foot 
of soil shall be held sacred to Freedom and 


its introduction. That is not all. 


Free Labor. 


So stupendous is this scheme of fraud and: 
aggression, that the proof of its existence 
must be continually presented to the People, 
or they will be tempted to doubt whether it 
could enter into the heart of man to devise it. 
Read again the 14th section of this new Bill— 


the ultimatum of the Slave Interest : 


“Src. 14, That the Constitution and Laws of 
the United States, which are not locally inap- 
plicable, shall have the same force aud effect 
within the said Territory as elsewhere in the 
United States, except the 8th section (the Anti- 
Slavery proviso) of the act preparatory to the 
admiesion of Missouri into the Union, approved 
March 6, 1820, WHICH WAS SUSPENDED 
BY THE PRINCIPLES OF THE LEGISLA- 
TION OF 1850, COMMONLY CALLED THE 
MISSOURI COMPROMISE, AND [S HERE- 


BY DECLARED INOPERATIVE.” 


Let the People of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, bear this in mind, 
that should Messrs. Wentworth, Harlan, Olds, 
Disney, Green, Dean, Perkins, and other Dem- 
ocratic members, vote for this_ Bill, they will 
F vote— 
ist. For the abrogation of the Missouri Com. 


promise. : 


2dly. For a falsification of the Truth of His- 
tory, viz: that the Compromise Acts of 1850 
suspended the Anti-Slavery Proviso of the Mis- 
souri Act of 1820—the intent of which is, not 
only to render inoperative that proviso, but a 
proviso identical in principle, almost in lan- 
guage with that in the Texas Compromise of 
1845, and in the Oregon Territorial Act of 


1848. 


That they will commit such a deed as this, 
we 40 not believe. The power of Party, when 
wielded by Slavery, is tremendous, but we will 
not believe that it is so omnipotent that it can 
compel Democratic members from the free | °T™ 
States to damn themselves with a deeper in- 
famy than clings to the memory of a Benedict 
Arnold. “The organ” may whine and threat- 
en—it may tell them, as it did this morning, 4 


speaking of this Nebraska bill— 


“That. the Demoeratic Party is entirely 


voting as shall become the free Representatives 
of Freemen, Free Labor, and Free Institutions. 
The “thimb-screw”” policy, as Mr. Hughes 
styles it, may answer for the plantation, but 
will hardly be tolerated on the floor of Con- 


grees. Even the glory of being yoke-fellows 
with the ‘‘National Whigs,” so highly compli- 
mented by the organ, will‘ scarcely reconcile 
the Democracy of the Free West to Plantation 
treatment. © 

Meantime, the People will soon make them- 
selves felt in this matter. The following cir- 
cular of « petition has originated in Chicago, 
Illinois, and is circilating in that State for 
signers. “Senator Douglas,” says the Chicago 
Free West, “ought to hear from his own State 
on this extension of Slavery project. The place 
to speak is through the House. Let remon- 
strances against this bill be sent to our mem- 
bers of Congress— Washburn, Wentworth, 
Norton, Knox, Yates, ete. We have drawn up 
a form for convenience sake. This, or a better 
form, can be copied, and circulated for signa- 
tures. Let our State speak, and, in speaking, 
show that Douglas does not speak for Illinois.” 
“To the Congress of the United States : 

“We, the undersigned, citizens of the State of 
Illinois, respectfully pray your honorable body 

ill for the Territgzial (covernment 
iso of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, excluding Slavery from the 
said Territory.” 

In the Legislature of New York, last Mon- 
day, the following resolutions were introduced 
by Mr: Wood: 

«“ Whereas efforts are being made to produce 
the weak of an act of C to organize 
the Tegritory of Nebraska, with such provi- 
‘sions ag will permit the existence of human 


ature, the of such an act would 
not only be inconsistent with the Constitution 
of the United States and the Declaration of In- 
dependence, but would also be a manifest vio- 
lation of the Missouri Compromice : therefore, 

“ Resolved, by the Legislature of the State of 
New York, (if the Senate concur,) That we so}- 
emnly protest against the passage of any act 
for the organization of the Territory of Ne- 
braska, which shall not expressly exclude the 
institution of Slavery from said Territory. 

“ Resolved, (ifthe Senate concur,) That the 
Governor be requested to transmit a copy of 
the foregoing resolutions to each of our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress.” 


The Democratic Press is not fulfilling the 
expectations of “the organ.” In addition to 
the extracts already given from the Post and 
Atlas of New York,’ Palladium of Massachu- 
setta, Sandusky (O.) Mirror, Missouri Democrat, 
Anzeiger Western, and, other journals of the 
Democracy, we copy the following from the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Republic, an Administration 
paper. Unfortunately, the Republic has put a 
‘little too much faith in the Administration and 
the supporters of Slavery : 


“We find that the injustice of the effort now 
being made in Congress to violate the provi- 
sions of this Compromise, in organizing the 
Territory of Nebraska, is receiving the atten- 
tion of other sections than those north of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line. Indeed, it may be as- 
sumed as an undoubted fact, that no Repre- 
sentative of the slaveholding States would be 
found so lost to the obligations of good faith 
and justice as to propose to disturb a compact 
which has been acquiesced in, betwixt North 
and South, for over thirty years, in regard to 
the subject of Slavery. The race of dough- 
faces and Slavery propagandists will never die, 
as long as there is a chance to secure the po- 
litical influence of the Southern people to aid 
the schemes of personal aggrandizement which 
Northern demagogues set on foot for that pur- 
pose. There is one consolation, however, in 
this important fact, that although the South 
love the treason, they despise the traitor, and 
that they never put faith in that class of North- 
ern men who, in order to secure their own sup- 
port, betray the rights and interests of their 
own constituents at the North. And hereto- 
fore it has happened,. that men who have 
thought to make political capital by subservi- 
ent truckling to Southern prejudices, have in- 
variably been discarded both by the people 
they have betrayed and the section to whose 
interests they have traitorously pandered. It 
would be well if ambitious and aspiring poli- 
ticians would learn a lesson from the past. 
There is scarce an instance to be found, where 
a Northern politician has attempted to reach 
the goal of his ambition by turning his back 
upon the free principles of his own community, 
that he has not failed compassing his ambitious 
purposes. And such will ever continue to be 
what we are inclined to regard as the retribu- 
tious of Providence, on all attempts to sacrifice 
principle to the schemes of an unhallowed and 
base ambition.” 


Even the “ National Whigs,” as “the or- 
gan” styles them, cannot be wheedled into 
the support of this last exaction of Slavery. 
Some, of course, are equal to any burden that 
may be imposed by the Slave Interest. In the 
words of Canning on another occasion, “ they 
will go the whole hog, and seem the hog they 
go.”” But the respectable and conscientious 
among them, with the New York Express, de- 
nounce the movement, and the staid, sober, 
Conservative Commercial Advertiser, of New 
York, says, inclosing a long, well-considered 
article on the subject: 


“ We think it clear, therefore, that the meas- 
ure of 1850 was not designed to abrogate that 
of 1821; that neither its friends nor its oppo- 
nents so regarded it ; that ite object was to so- 
cure the udmission of California as a free State, 
to di of the Texas and territorial ques'ion, 
to Kil off the Wilmot Proviso, and to furnish 
the South with a sure mode of reclaiming fu- 
gitives from service. Those difficulties were 
at that time pressing upon the country, and to 
meet them, the Compromise legislation was 
framed. “tt did not contemplate interfering 
with former enactments on the subject of Sla- 
very, especially one that had been in force thir- 
ty years without eliciting serious remonstrance 
or complaint. These being the facts, this at- 
tempt to nullify the special compact of 1821 
becomes a breach of faith, inasmuch as the 
Compromises of 1850 were acquiesced in, on the 
fall understanding that they did not disturb 
the Missouri Compromise, the great expounder 
of those resolutions being witness. And we 
might add, that, inasmuch as the prohibition 
of 1821 was made perpetual—‘forever prohib- 
ited ’—it could not, to say the least, be repeal- 
ed by mere implication—which is the only pre- 
tence that can be urged in favor of Senator 
Douglas’s view. ’ 

“We think this attempt to break faith on 
the Compromises both wrong and impolitic on 
the part of our Southern friends. Its certain 
effect will be to dishearten those friends of the 
Compromises of 1850 at the North, who periled 
not a little in first adhering to them, who en- 
dorsed the good faith of the South in the mat- 
ter, and who certainly ought not thus to be 

to taunts, and be made a butt for 
mockery by those with whom they made com- 
moo cease when it was unpopuler 00 te do. It 


will go far to destroy con in the assur- 
eke sted resentations of the Southern lead- 


should the scenes of 1849-’50 be re-enacted. 
[t will throw the blame of such renewal of agi- 
tation exclasively upon the South. It will nul- 
lify that great settlement, achieved at such 
cost, for the violation of a contract by one par- 
exonerates the other from observing it. 
is, and more than this, will be the effect. of 

ce in this attempt to evade the obliga- 
tions of a matual compact ; and we earnestly 


edged to this policy—the Democratic admin- | hope that Southern political leaders will neither 
“er -< re indinasl aes aoe a Nats eeu Harr 

ha tn wi ons at orth, nor 80 vio i 

in the antes thay mil betoeciaitenh tay Natio] nema, > 


by 
al Whigs in erp ccatides at the Union” — 





pledges.” 
A CorresPoNDENT wishes to know which is 





Domineerin g representatives es of the Slave In- 
terest in Congress may undertake todrill them | the best History of the United States. Without 
into submission, to teach them that they are | undertaking to compare the Histories of Ban- 
under i that they will not be per- | croft and Hildreth, we haye no hesitation in 
mitted “to skulk,” that this Nebraska Bill will | expres:ing the opinion thag,our correspondent 
be applied to them “as a of their fideli- | will be better satisfied Hildreth’s 





ty to S 


, and that if they reject it, “they 


History of the United States than any other. 


will sink so low that the hand of resurrection | if he does not want the colonial portion of it, 
cannot find them.” * We shall expect, when | tot him purchase the second series, consisting 


Go'tine shall arrive for action, to see them of three volumes octavo, €1 1 
# Soe the synopsis of the speech of Mr. Smith, in 
a 


yesterday's Era. 


sing the period 
from the organization of the Federal Govern- 
ment down to the year 1820. . 





THE SUBPLUS IN THE TREASURY, PROVIDED 
i FOR. 

Some time since, the Pablic Mind was quite 
uneasy respecting the vast surplus in the Treas- 
ary. The Press, anxious lest it might tempt to 
extravagant expenditures, and prove a prolific 
source of corruption, proposed numerous meth- 
ods of getting rid of it. Meantime, “the Power 
behind the Throné” was also exercised con- 
cerning it, and determined to relieve the good 
People from all tribulation on the subject. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Gadeden was authorized to pro. 
vide for the disposition of this dangerous surplus 
in the Treasury, by investing it in an exten- 
sive tract of land, Yor the special benefit of that 
mysterious, invisible, but ever-acting Power. 
How nicely the operation was accomplished, 
is narrated by Col. Gadsden to the editor of the 
Charleston Courier, who in his turn favors the 
Public with the statement : 

“When Gen. Gadsden reached Mexico, San. 
ta Anva claimed an indemnity of $35,000 000, 
under the 11th article of the treaty of Guada- 
lupe, relative to.Indian incursious and depre 
dations on Mexican territory, and insisted on 
the Bartlett boundary line, which excluded us 
from the Mesilla Valley. Gen. Gadsden at 
once boldly and firmly rejected the idea of in- 
demnity altogether. He insisted on the Gra- 
ham line, which gives us the Mesilla Valley, 
covering-an area of some 1,300,000 acres, as 
the true boundary, and intimated that Gen. 
Garland was on the march to assert our claim 
to the Graham line, taking possession of the 
disputed territory ; and proposed a settlement 
of all difficulties on an entirely new basis of 
negotiation. Finding the thing feasible, he im- 
mediately dispatched an expres to prevent the 
further Advance of Gen. Garland ; and the fol- 
lowing was the ultimate results of hie able and 
admirable policy: 

“He accomplished a treaty, in which Mex 
i¢o surrendered all claim for indemnity uoder 
the 11th article of the treaty of Guadalupe, 
and yields us the Mesilla Valiey, and, in addi- 
tion thereto, cedes to us, for the sum of twenty 
millions of dollars, an immense region, embrac- 
ing @ part of Chihuahua and about one-third 
of Sonora, including the gold region, believed 
to be one of the richest in the world, covering 
in all about thirty-nine millions of acres, and 
giving us a new boundary, strong in natural 
defences, and running to or near the head of 
the Gulf of California. 

“This cession embraces, too, the Garay 
route of the Pacific railway, through the valley 
of Gila, (the very route designated by General 


.Gadsdeo himself at the Memphis Convention, 


of which he was a member,) of which Charles- 
ton is the Atlantic and San Diego the Pacific 
termini, with Memphis as the intermediate 
station. Of the $20,000,000 to be paid by us 
for this vast and valuable acquisition of terri- 
tory, we are to reserve $5,000,000, with which 
we are to extinguish all claims of our citizens 
on Mexico, including those under the Garay 
grant. The-peninsula of California is not in- 
cluded in the cession, but even that would 
probably have been obtained, by further nego- 
tiation, had not the insane expedition of W alk- 
er caused Santa Anna to set his face resolutely 
against it. The new domain acquired it is 
suggested to form into anew Territory, (and 
hereafter into one or more States,) by the name 
of Arresonia; the first Governor of which 
ought to. bea Sonth Carolinian, as a tribute 
due to South Carolinian diplomacy.” 

Gunpowder and Gold are potent instrument- 
alities. Instead of 1,800,000 acres, which be- 
longed to us by the Graham line, and which 
we were prepared to fight for, Col. Gadsden 
contrives, by the help of the surplus in the 
Treasury, to get a part of Chihuahua, one-third 
of Sonora, in all 39 000,000 ‘acres, rich in gold, 
and embracing the very route for a railroad to 
the Pacific which that gentleman had recom- 
mended to the Memphis Convention. Mate- 
rial for two or three more slave States, and a 
Southern route for the great Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Railway! What a nice speculation ! and 
what a fortunate deliverance of the Treasury 
from its dangerous surplus! Unfortunately, 
five millions yet remain undisposed of, which 
weuld have been invested in the purchase of 
Lower .California, but for the premature fili- 
bustering of Capt. Walker, who in this case 
happened to run before he was sent. 

If the Power behind the Presidcnt’s Chair do 
not keep him there for a second term, it will 
be rather blind to its own interests. 


ANOTHER VOICE FROM MISSOURI. 





It is really refreshing to see some indications 
of honorable conduct among the supporters of 
Slavery. The Intelligencer of St. Louis, Mo., 
a Whiz paper, is disposed to live up to “the 
bargain,” although it does this time favor Free- 
dom. The following remarks were of course 
penned befure the appearance of the new or ma- 
ture Bill of Judge Douglas, declaring that the 
Missouri Compromise is superseded by the 
Compromise of 1850. They will apply still 
more forcibly to the present Bill. 


From the St. Louis (Mo.) Intelligencer, Jan. 21. 
NEBRASKA AND SLAVERY. 

We have expressed the opinion that the Ne 
braska bill ef Judge Douglas does not repeal 
the Missouri Compromise ; though for the al- 
leged reason that it does, it has received the 
anathemas of all the Free Soil papers, and 
many of the conservative papers of the coun- 
try. The best evidence we could have that it 
does not have the effect ascribed to it, is that 
Senators have already proposed to amend the 
bill by adding a clause repealing the Missouri 
Compromise. Why this amendment, if the bill, 
as it stands, repeals the Missouri Compromise * 

Oa the other side, it has beon widely urged 
in defence of Douglas’s bill, that though it does 
secm rather equivocal in rcference to the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and may, in the carrying 
out, effect the abrogation of the Missouri Com- 
promise, it will be because of its conformity to 
the “Compromise of 1850,” the last and great- 
est, and final settlement of the Slavery agita- 
tion of this country. 

This view of the matter is entirely erroneous 
It is impossible for the bill of Judge Douglas, 
or any other bill, to be in conflict with. the 
Missouri Compromise, and, at the same time, 
in conformity with the Compromise of 1850 ; 
because, the Compromise of 1850 distinctly rec- 
ognises and re-aflirms, and adopts tho Missour! 
Compromise. Oae cannot be adopted, and the 
other stand. If, therefore, the bill of Judge 
Douglas repeals the Missouri Compromise, it 
does also repeal the Compromise of 1850. 

It is clear that this is the case from the ex- 
tracts from the laws on Slavery, known by the 
different Compromise names, that we publish- 
ed yesterday. It is well for the people of Me- 
souri and of the West, to think of these facts, 
and choose their ground considerately on tue 
Nebraska bill. We wish tostand on honorable 
ground, and to stand up honestly to alll fair bar- 
gains that we may have en into, 

We do not think the Nebraska bill of Judge 
Dotglas repeals the Missouri Compromise ; but 
if it does, it does also repeal the Great Compro- 
mise, the “ Finality”” Compromise of 1850. 


—_———_. ~~ 


COMPLAINTS ABOUT PosTMASTERS. 
Occasionally, we receive complaints of the 


as if it were in our power to correct them. 
Some one, who chooses to remain anonymoue, 
writes to us, that a postmaster in one of the offi- 
oes in Columbiana county, Ohio, is a great 
scoundrel—keeps a low groggery, and has been 
arraigned befure the courts for stealing—and 
thearionymous communication, containing these 


statements, he would have us publish, specily- 


ing the accused postmaster! i 
There is an obvious mode of proceeding 1 
such cases. If these statements be correct, the 
facts must be known by several persons. [n- 
stead of anonymous commanications to~new* 
papers, let them agree upon @ memorial to fhe 
Postmaster General, clearly and briefly farvish- 
ing the facts and the evidence, and asking (or 
his removal, An investigation will be ordered, 
the truth ascertained, and justice be done. 
For certainly we cannot suppose that the Post- 
master General is willing to make thieves and 








‘Vand drunkards his deputies. 


incompetency and delinquency of postmasters, | 
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The Nebraska Bill, originally introduced by 
Mr. Douglas, did not formally or directly touch | 
the question of Slavery in the Territory, during 
its territorial condition ; bat several 
in it, interpreted in the light of the principles 


HOW THE PRESENT BILL HAS BEEN MATURED. | PORT, AND EACH DEPEN 
istenck!” The North split, the South & unit / 
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DING UPON: IT FOR EX- 


When has it ever been otherwise, in relation to 


questions of Slavery ? " In this single sentence 
we have the key to the political power of the 


Slave Interest.. The “Hards” are bidding for 


laid down in the Report, contemplated the ex- | Southern support, and the presumption is, that 


istence of Slavery among the inhabitants, and 
conveyed the implication that the Miesouri 
Compromise was no longer in force. It was 
doubtless hoped that the measure would be | 
satisfactory to the Slave Power, without greatly | 
offending the mass of the Democratic Party at 
the North; and should it receive the sanction 


of Congress, its prominent authors would be : 


lauded -for the sagacity and tact with which 
they had steered between extreme opinions, 
and ptevented a sectional conflict; and they 
would probably secure to themselves the leader- 
ship of the Demceracy. 

We predicted at the time that the Bill was 
not quite up to the demands of the Slave Inter- 
est, and that amendments would probably be 
proposed. This predicticn was founded upon 
long observation of the extreme jealousy of the 
Slaveholders, and upon a view of the division 
in the Administration Party into two factions, 
one of which was anxious to destroy the other, 
and could devise no surer means of accom- 
plishing this, than by getting up an extreme 
pro-slavery test, to separate, in the language of 
one of its organs, “ between the goats and the 
sheep.” a 

We were not mistaken. Southern newspa- 
pers began to express discontent with the Bill; 
and the “ Sentinel,” the organ of the “ Hards,” 
intimated that the rights of the South ought 
not to be left to implication. If there was a 
doubt as to the real meaning of the Bill, it 
should be removed. Accordingly, an amend- 
ment, in the form of a supplemental section, 
which had been omitted through “a clerical 
error,’ was reported and published, declaring 
that “all questions pertaining to Slavery in the 
Territories, and in the new States to be formed 
therefrom, are to be left to the decision of the 
people residing therein, through their appropri- 
ate representatives.” 

This certainly would satisfy the South, and 
it was hoped that an article which appeared in 
“the organ” about the same time, speaking of 
the Missouri Compromise as being yet in force, 
although it imposed only “an honorary obli- 
gation,” might prevent any general opposition 
on the part of the Administration party at the 
North. 

it was a hard task—this endeayor to recon- 
cile contradictions—no easier than for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle—and yet, one 
which nearly all our politicians have at‘empted. 
That it did not sueceed in this case, was owing 
to no want of zeal or adroitness in the perform- 
ers. 

The Slave Interest was keen-sighted enough 
to see, that there was still room for a doubt— 
that the courts might hold that a positive act 
of Congress, partaking of the nature of a com- 
pact, a part of which had bee fuifilied, and a 
part of which remained yet to be fulfilled, 
could not be set aside by an implication. And 
those slayeholders who favored the “ Hards,” 
evidently apprehended that the test was not 
strong enough to try the fidelity of the “ Softs:” 
after all, they might accept it, retain their hold 
upon the Administration, and then explain 
everything away, as they had done in relation 
to the Baltimore platform. 

In the struggle between the men of Gilead 
and the men of Ephraim for the mastery, they 
had great difficulty in knowing one from the 
other—they were so much alike, and, besides, 
the Gileadites were said to be fugitives of 
Ephraim among the Ephraimites and among 
the Manassites. At last, the Gileadites took the 
passage of the Jordan before the Ephraimites, 
and it was so, that when those Ephraimites 
which were escaped said, Let me go by; 
that the men of Gilead said unto him, art 
thou an Ephraimite? If he said, nay, then 
said they unto him, say now, Shibboleth; and 
he said, Sibboleth, for he could not frame to 
pronounee it right. They then took him and 
slew him at the passage of the Jordan.” 

The Shibboleth was not yet found to test the 
“Hards” and “Softs”—both could frame to pro- 
nounce the original Bill of Mr. Douglas. This 
would never do—the Shibboleth was yet to be 
invented. 

A few extracts from the special correspond- 
ence of the Richmond ( Va.) Enquirer, will serve 
to show the stimulants applied to the inventive 
genius of our Hanker politicians. The writer 
is probably a member of Congress from Vir- 
ginia, or one of its editors. 

Th's Nebraska bill, (the original one,) “will, 
it iy feared,.re-open all the fountains of bit- 
terness, which it was hoped were forever closed. 
Those who will attempt to use this perilous 
element of discord as a means for promoting 
their own political, ambitious ends, should be 
tell remembzred by the country.” 

A formidable threat, coming from the lead- 
ing Demoeratic paper of the South. 

He doubts whether it was necessary to intro- 
duce any bill; but, if it were necessary, “ why 
is it attempted to be done in such a manner as 
is not only offensive to a very la’ ge portion of 
the Southern Democracy, by re-enacting what 
they never endorsed, but only acquiesced in for 
the sake of harmony, and as a final settlement of 
disturbing questions? Or why ia it now, thus 
early, again proposed to perpetrate foul injus- 
tice on the South, by excluding Slavery from 
the Territory as long as it may remain a Terri- 
tory ; thus depriving one section of the country 
of the right of taking their property there?” 

Rather cruel, thus to be reproached for at- 

tempting to re-enact the Compromise of 1850— 
the master-stroke of the Bill, as its projectors 
fancied. 
' He proceeds to speak of the profound sensa- 
tion among Southern members, and their de- 
voted friends from the North, and announces, 
“the South will demand the insertion, in the 
Proposed bill, of some such amendment as that 
Offered by Mr. Dixon, of Kentucky, repealing 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820. Many of 
tks sound men of the North will. sustain such 
an amendment, upon the general ground taken 
by the Washington Sentinel of this mornifig 
on this eubject. I have no doubt that the Ad- 
ministration, which has manifested such a dispo- 
sition of strict adherence to, and strict construc- 
tron of, the Constitution, will be found still ex- 
erling its influence to sustain the rights of all.” 

A hint on which the Administration subse- 
quently improved. 

He denounces the Missouri Compromise as 
‘nconstitutionsl—“an exploded thing of the 

past’—it must be repealed—the North will 
pr he is sure, insist upon pressing it. At all 
ta, the policy of the South, at this june- 









- very ! 


the “Softs” will not suffer themselves to be 
“ outbid.” " 

The North is in the shambles, we can have 
it at our own price! This is the language of 
the Slave Interest—this, its policy; this, the 
stimulant applied to the projectors of the Ne- 
braska Bill. 

Early in November last, commenting upon 
the miserable divisions of the North, we pre- 
dicted just this state of things. Referring to 
the relations of the Administration to Mr. 
Dickinson and his friends, we wrote: 
“Do not deceive yourselves. More will be 
required of you. The Hards will bid above 
you For Sor support. They will demand 
ag a condition to office, not only fidelity to Sla- 
very in & man’s present relations, but in his 
saan iacaee ype ga ee not only no 
0 iti tive su 
eee of Slavery. it will oA to believe that 
it is aa evil, although you may have your faith 
to yourself; you must believe, and act upon 
the belief, that it is, in the circumstances, a 
good—not an evil to be restricted, but a good 
to be extended. The Slave Interest wiil sustain 
the Hards in these exactions, and you must en- 
dorse them, or your power is at an end.” 
[t has endorsed them. Read what this same 
special correspondent says in his next letter : 
“Tt is known now, bi 
the Administration is in favor of an amenda- 
tory clause in the Nebraska bill, repealing the 
Missouri Compromise. In m e to you, of 
yesterday, I stated that such would surely bo 
its course, but to-day, [ hear from’ undoubted 
authority that such is the fact. “A consultation 
has been had upon the subject, and such is the 
fixed understanding.” 
The North split into rival factions, bidding 
for Southern support, which is yielded on con- 
dition of a repeal of the Miszouri Compromise, 
so a8 to open all United States territory to Sla- 
The Administration, after consultation, 
ratifies the arrangement ! 
The President is gained—but will the body 
of his supporters go with him? Read again: 
“The question is asked—what will the Softs 
do in this matter? Will they vote for the ro- 
peal? We shall see. It is not well to antici- 
pate, nor to condemn too soon. What can they 
do, or where will they go, if, by refusing to re- 
peal an unconstitutional prohibition, insulting, 
and admitted once by them as possessing no 
force, they separate from the Administration 
and the Democratic party? Can they become 
factious, having denounced so loudly the fac- 
tious conduct of the Hards, or will they decom- 
a and putrefy into decaying remains of the 
cee Soil faction of 48% Some of the Softs 
are, | know, true. Of the course of others, we 
can better judge in ashort time. In the mean 
time, let the South organize and-act with the 
Administration, and demand the repeal of the 
offensive, useless, and illegal proviso of 1820.” 

Evidently, the Administration and the Terri- 
torial Committee took the same view of the 
state of affairs, as was taken by the Slave [n- 
terest. The South was united—the North di- 
vided. The former had agreed upon its ulti- 
matum—the latter was agreed upon nothing. 
The entire vote of the Southern delegation, 
aided by the “Hards,” and by such of the 
“ Softs” as would stick to- the Administration, 
would force the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, and this accomplished, the hopeless- 
ness of attempting its re-enactment, and the 
power of Executive patronage, would soon put 
a stop’to agitation, and the country would 
gradually settle down under the unquestioned 
supremacy of the Slave Power—‘“King-Maker 
and King-Killer.” | 

Under the pressure of all these inflaences, 
the Nebraska Bill was at last matured, and 
announced in its present form. Since the fore- 
going letters were written, says the Richmond 
Enquirer, “ Senator Douglas has fully removed 
all doubt on the subject, and defined his position, 
and, we believe, that of the Administration and 
of the South, and of all good patriots, by intro- 
ducing, from the Committee on Territorias, a 
new bill on the subject.” 

After a statement of its general provisions, 
and printing, doubtless with profound exulta- 
tion, the 14th section, as follows— 

“The Constitution and laws of the United 
States, which are not locally inapplicable, shall 
have the same force and effect in the said Ter- 
ritory of Nebraska as elsewhere within the 
Utited States, except the 8th section of the act 
preparatory to the admission of Missouri into 
the Union, approved March 6, 1820, which was 
suspended by the _— of the legislation 
of 1850, commonly called the Compromise 
Measures, and is hereby declared inopera- 
tive”— 

It adds— 

_“The same provision is applied to the pro- 
posed Tertitory of Kanzas, and declares in ex- 


1820 was superseded by the principles of the 
Compromise of 1850; and is a definite and dis- 


the Missouri Compromise. ; 

“ We are glad to see that both the Union 
and the Sentinel express their confident belief 
that the Administration stands upon the plat- 
form of this new bill, which is but an act of 
simple justice to all sections of the community. 
It presents a plain, palpable issue—a clear test 
of principle—by which the country may dis- 
cover the true friends of the Constitution and 
the Union. It is the cause of justice and equal 
rights and privileges to every portion of the 
Confederacy, and those who may be arrayed 
on the other side cannot be regarded as friends 
of the Cohstitution or the Union.” 

So the Bill has been matured—the Shibbo- 
leth has been found—the surrender of the Ad- 
ministration to the Slave Interest’ is at last com- 
plete. People at the North, without access to 
the political press of the South, and to political 
movements in that quarter, have been wonder- 
ing, we doubt not, at the varying phases of this 
Bill, and the vacillation of its framers. ~The 
extracts we have submitted to them furnish the 
interpretation of the mystery. 

The question now is, will the Northern mem- 
bers of Congress “frame to pronounce this Shib- 
boleth?” It isa test by which their loyalty 
to Slavery is to be tried. If they pronounce it, 
they are friends of the Constitution, the Union, 
and Slavery; if they cannot, or will not, they 
are enemies, Mr. Smith, of Virginia, after it 
was undefstood that numbers of them from 
New York and Ohio lad declared against it, 
was considerate enough to warn them of me 
consequences. They “must come up to th 
scratch,” was his elegant paraphrase of this 
now test, “or ey ee the hand of res- 
atrection cannot find them!” This is the first 
crack of the lash. We shall soon-see whether 

MEANNESS, THY NAME 18 STOKES. 

Some weeks ago, on the motion of the Hon. 
Norton S. Townsnenp, W.H. Day, the editor 
of the Aliened American, was admitted to the 








doubt, that | 


press terms that the Missouri Compromise of 


tinct repeal of the Anti-Slavery restriction of 
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who disgraces in the Senate the Warren and 
Butler district, moved that the resolution ad- 
mitting Mr. Day be rescinded. We are sorry 
to say that this piece of Vandalism received the 
sanction of seventeen Senators, and prevailed. 
Mr. Day may console himself with tho reflec- 
tion that, in the estimation of all unprejudiced 
men who know them both, he is, in all the at- 
tributes of manhood and gentlomanhood, e0 
far the superior of Mr. Sroxes, that his motion 
may woll be set down as a mere ebullition of 
envy. * 





THE OLD REPORT AND THE NEW BILL. 


The Report of the Territorial Committee of 
the Senate, which accompanied the original 
Nebraska Bill, was strongly endorsed by the 
Southern Administration Prose, as sound in 
principle, cogent in argument, and profound in 
wisdom. In the curious and wonderful muta- 
tions the Bill has undergone, that Report has 
been lost sight, of, and its positions have been 
forgotten. We propose now to pring them 
again to view, for a document so remarkable 
for its logie and orthodoxy ought not to be 
neglected. 

After speaking of the arrest of all unpleas- 
ant controversies about Slavery by the Compro- 
mise Measures of 1850, and other beneficial 
effects resulting from them, as general reasons 
why the Bill to form a Nebraska, Territorial 
Government should be modelle r those for 
the organization of Utah and New Mexico, it 

is to state the main argument for giving 
the Bill this particular form. We bespeak for 
it the critical attention of every reader : 

“Tf any other considerations were necessary 
to render the propriety of this course impera- 
tive upon the committee, they may be found in 
the fact that the Nebraska country occupies 
the same relative Leone to the Slavery ques- 
tion as did New Mexico and Utah, when those 
Territories were organized. It was a disputed 
point whether Slavery was prohibited by law 
in the country acquired from Mexico. On the 
one hand, it was contended, as a legal propo- 
sition, that Slavery having been prohibited by 
the enactments of Mexico, according to tho 
laws of nations, we received the country with 
all its local laws and domestic institutions at- 
tached to the soil, so far as they did not con-” 
flict with the Constitution of the United States; 
and that a law, either protecting or prohibit- 
ing Slavery, was not repugnagt to that instru- 
ment, as was evidenced by the fact that one- 
half of the States of the Union tolerated, while 
the other half prohibited, the institution of 
Slavery. On the other hand, it was: insisted 
that, by virtue of the Constitution of the United 
sone | every citizen had a right to remove to 
any Territory of the Union, and carry his 
property with him, under the protection of low, 
whether that-property consisted in persons or 
things. The difficulties arising from this diyer- 
sity of opinion were greatly aggravated by the 
fact that there were many persons, on both 
sides of the legal controversy, who were un- 
willing to abide the decision of the courts on 
the matters in dispute. Thus, among those 
who claimed that the Mexican laws were still 
in force, and, consequently, that Slavery was 
already prohibited in those territories by valid 
enactment, there were many who insisted upon 
Congress making the matter certain by enact- 
ing another prohibition. In like manner, soma 
of those who argued that the Mexican laws 
had ceased to have any binding force, and that 
the Constitution tolerated and protected slave 
property in those territories, were unwilling to 
trust the decision of the courts upon that point, 
and insisted that oy ae should, by direct 
enactment, remove all legal obstacles to the 
introduction of slaves into those territories. 

“Such being the cheraeee of the controversy 
in respect to the territory acquired from Mex- 
igo, 9 similar question has arisen in regard to 
the right to hold slaves in the proposed Terri- 
tory of Nebraska, when the Indian laws shall 
be withdrawn and the somata thrown open to 
emigration and settlement. By the eighth sec- 
tion of ‘ An act to authorize the people of the 
Missouri Territory to form a Constitution and 
State Government, and for the admission of 
such State into the Union on an original foot- 
ing with the original States, and to prohibit 
Slavery in certain Territories,’ approved March 
6, 1820, it was provided, ‘ That in all territory 
ceded by France to the United States, under 
the name of Louisiana, which lies north of thir- 
ty-six degrets and thirty minutes north latitude, 
not included within the limits of the State con- 
templated by this act, Slavery and involuntary 
servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of 
erimes whereof the parties shall have been duly 
convicted, shall be, and is hereby, forever pro- 
hibited: Provided, always, That any person 
escaping into the same, from whom labor or 
service is lawfully claimed in any State or Ter- 
ritory of the United States, such fugitive may 
be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the per- 
son claiming his or hor |gbor or seryice, as 
aforesaid.’ " 

“Under this section, as in the case of the 
Mexican law in New Mexico and Utah, it is a 
disputed point whether Slavery is prohibited in 
the Nebraska country by valid enactment. The 
decision of this question involves the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to pass laws prescri- 
bing and regulating the domestic institutions of 
the various Territories of the Union. In the 
Opinion of those eminent statesmen who hold 
that Congress is invested with no rightful au- 
thority to legislate upon the subject of Slavery 
in, the Territories, the eighth section of the act 
preparatory to the admission of Missouri is null 
and yoid ; while the prevailing sentiment in a 
large portion of the Union sustains the doctrine 
that the Constitution of the United States se- 
cures to every citizen an unalienable right to 
move into any of the Territories with his prop- 
erty, of whatever kind and description, and to 
— and enjoy the same under the sanction of 

aw. 

“Your committee do not feel themselves 
called upon to enter into the discussion of these 
controverted questions. They involve the same 
grave issues which produced the agitation, the 
sectional strife, and the fearful struggle of 1850. 
As Congress deemed it wise and prudent to re- 
frain from deciding the matter in controversy 
then, either by afiicming or repealing the Mex- 
ican laws, or by an act declaratory of the true 
intent of the Constitution, and the extent of 
the protection afforded by it to-slave property 
in the Territories, so your committee are not 
prepared now to recommend a departure from 
the course pursued on that memorable occa- 
sion, either by affitming or repealing the eighth 
‘section of the Missouri act, or by any act de- 
claratory of the meaning of the Constitution 
in respect to the legal points in dispute.” 

Therefore, the committee framed the Ne- 
braska bill after the model of the Utah bill, 
with a yiew to avoid any expression of opinion, 
by Congress, respecting the Missouri Compro- 
mise, determining to leave that question, as 
the Utah bill had left the quéstion of the va- 
lidity of the Mexican [,aws prohibiting Sla- 
very, to judicial decision. This was, at least, 
logical. The bill was the legitimate sequence 
of the report. But that bill has been substi- 
tuted by another, which is a@ flat contradiction 
to the report—for the fourteenth section of the 
new bill declares that— 

“The Constitution and Laws of the United 


have the same force an in the said Ter- 
‘ of Nebraska as elsewhere within the 


|U States, except the eighth section of the 


act preparatory to the admission of Missouri 
pony Union, March 6th, 1820, 


which was supers 4 the ae of legis- 
lation of 18: led Compro- 
mise Mi ures, and is hereby declared inope- 






























tare, is plain and unequivocal: “The North is } io Senate, ai Reporter for his| ative” 

‘plit and divided into factions—each bidding for ponte sere the fact at the time, as| In the Report, which has ant oave — 
Southern support, and depending upon it for | creditable to the liberality of Senators. ~~ drawn, amended, or substituted; the 

tzistence. Let Southern men know this, and| ° Mr, Day is a gentleman of fine talents, ay; that as } : 
realize it» let them demand, without noise, but ing manners, and unblemished character. He | Mex« 

with the calm firmness whichbelongs to a just | is not of pure Anglo-Saxon blood, but so nearly . 

cause, the observance of their vights, and they| such that he would hardly he recogni a] 

cannot fail now to secure them. When the | colored man, did he not nobly pr share.|-case :exeited angry : 

dram beats, let every Southern man be at his| the atraggles of an-oppre oa ity “ba allnyodt eg leaving the decision upon it 
post. ‘The temptation to enlist under the ban-| and distinctidn pure ;| to the courts, 80, in this case, dangerous excite- 
ner of some aspiring ¢ oa i i. r ald be stern- | of his origin. | yer dies SK ment oan be allayed only by @ similar course 
_ ly resisted, as a poor exchange r the sacrifice moved for his admis- | that as Congress “deemed it wise and prudent 
Po naa prihta of any constituency. Who will} ‘explicitly stated the true) to refrain from deciding the matter in contro- 
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THE NATIONAL 


States, which are not locally inapplicable, shall | 
d effet it 


et eedemeennead 


ERA, WASHING 


aud the extent of the protection afforded by it 
to slave property in the Territories, eo th 

not prepared now (in 1854) to recommend a de 
parture from the course pursued on that mem- 






orable occasion, either by affirming or repeal- | 


ing the eighth section of the Missouri Compro- 
mise Act, or by any act declaratory of the Con-. 


pute.” . 
But, in their present Bill, they flatly contra- 


oe Se 


tou the whole, 
bo all Territory. 7 .. 
‘DATES MUST NOT BE OVERLOOKED. 
stitution in respect to the legal points in dis Was reported 


uary, proposing, as we all know,.o ‘ament 
‘only for one. Territory. “The Bein or 


dict all this, by asserting that the eighth seo | Second 


tion of the Missouri Compromise “twas superse- 
ded by the principles of the legislation of 1850, | 
and is HEREBY DECLARED INOPERA- 
TIVE” . 

Their Bill knocks the brains out of ‘thei 
Report. ' They virtually declare that the prin- 
ciples of that Report were unsound, its analo- _ 
gies fanciful, its reasonings sophistical, its posi- 
tions untenable, its conclusions inconclusive. 

Their argument now stands thus: “Phe 
Nebraska country occupies the same relative 
position to the Slavery Question, as did New 
Mexico and Utah when these Territories were 
organized:” the question whether the Mexican 
Law excluding Slavery from those Territories 
was in force or got, was the subject of violent 
controversy ; the question whether the Missouri 
Compromise is in force or not in this Territory 
is the subject of violent controversy: the two 
parties arrayed against each other on the for- 
mer question, sought each to enforce its —posi- 
tion: by positive enactment: the two parties 
arrayed against each other on this question) 
insist, each, upon enforcing its position by posi- 
tive enactment: Agitation was arrested and 
peace was restored then, by avoiding any ex- 
pression of opinion by Congress on the ques- 
tion, cither by an act affirming or by one re- 
pealing the Mexican Law, or otherwise: Agi- 
tation now can be arrested and peace reatored, 
only by avoiding any expression of opinion by 
Congress on the question, either by an act af- 
firming or one repealing the Missouri Compro- 
mise :— 

THEREFORE, 

Be it enacted, That “the eighth section of 
the act preparatory to the admission of Missou- 
ri into the Union, approved March 20, 1820, 
which was superseded by the principles of the 
legislation of 1850, commonly called the Com- 
promise Measures, Is HEREBY DECLARED INOP- 
ERATIVE.” 

Admirable logic! Iron-linked reasoping! 
“The latter ead of their Commonwealth forgets 
the beginning.” The Report condemns the Bill, 
and the Bill, the Report. The conduct of “the 
organ” is just as logical and coherent. The 
Report was, in its jadgment, perfectly sound ; 
so is the Bill. The former, assuming that it 
would be unwise and indiscreet for Congress to 
express any opinion on the Missouri Compro- 
mise, either by affirming or annulling it, it 
claimed as in harmony with the views of the 
Administration ; the latter, contending that 
Congress shall express the opinion that the 
Compromise was superseded in 1850, and affirm: 
in 1854 that it is null and void, it also claims 
as in harmony with the views of the Adminis- 
tration! -O, most sagacious Administration! 
Most ¢onsistent “organ!” Most logical Com- 
mittee ! 

We submit to the Senate, that should it con- 
clude to pass this admirable Bill, it should also 
adopt and order to be printed on parchment, 
the no less admirable report, so beautifully il- 
lustrating and enforcing its leading provisions. 
Both together will constitute a noble monu- 
ment of Senatorial wisdom and statesmanship. 

We begin to be alarmed for the psychological 
influences of Slavery, It seems in a fair way 
not only to annihilate Freedom, but Commen 


‘| Sense—not only to convert all our Territory 


into slave soil, but to transform all our People 
into donkeys. 

Seriously, every reader will see that in the 
short period from January 4th, when the Ter- 
ritorial Committee submitted to the Senate its 
report, to January 23d, when it submitted a 
new Bill, contradicting every position in that 
report, it changed its ground completely, re- 
versing all its opinions and policy, in implicit 
obedience to the requirements of the Slave In- 
terest. In the bistory of the fluctuating, con- 
tradictory legislation of this country, there is 


not on record an instance of so sudden and 


complete 9 legislative somerset. 
dibicaceiiiclpagtnae 


ANOTHER DECEPTION. } 


For the sake of securing the support of those 
Northern Democrats who in 1848 supported 
General Cass, afid acquiesced in his doctrine-of 
Congressional Non-Intervention in the Territo- 
ries, the Slave Power is just now profoundly 
impressed with the conviction that the People 
of a Territory have a right to settle the Ques- 
tion of Slavery for themselves, without inter- 
ference; and it is shocked that any American 
citizen who believes in the right of self-goyern- 
ment should be found arrayed against. this 
policy. : 

This is sheer humbug, The Slave Power 
does not itself believe in this policy. It docs 
not admit that the People of a Tertitory have a 
right to exclude Slavery. It denies the right of 
Congress to exclude Slavery from any Terri- 
tory—this is all itmeans by Congressional non- 
intervention. The doctrine of Non-Interven- 
tion, as held by those who claim for the inhab- 
itants of a Territory the right to prohibit or 
tolerate Slavery, it denies as Squatter Sover- 
eignty. Did it not refuse, in 1848, to recognise 
such a right in the People of Oregon, when 
all of its advocates in the South, with one or 
two exceptions, voted against it in the Senate! 
Did not Mr. Calhoun, and the present Secre-’ 
tary of War, Mr. Davis, and other distin- 
guished Southern Senators, direct against it 
their fiercest denunciations, in 1850? Did not 
the members from the South in both Houses 
array themselves @lmost as one man against 
the action of the People of California, because 
they incorporated in their Constitution a Clause 
exciuding Slavery? And yet, we are now to 
be told that all the South asks is, the recogni- 
tioa, by the North, of the principle and policy 
of Non-Intervention ? 

‘Do not be decsived. The position of the 
Slave Power is simply this—-repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, Non-Intervention by Con- 
gress, and non-action by the People of the Ter- 
ritary ttself, as to Slavery, except to secure to 
citizens of the United States the slaves which 
they may choose to take there. 

The Richmond (Va.) Examiner, the boldest, 
most out-spoken of all the Pro-Slavery papers 
of the South, does not mince the matter. It 
says: 

“Whilst the amendment of Senator Douglas. 
affords assurances of his devotion to the insti- 


for the protection of Slavery durin a 
ence of e Territorial Govier iON au 
it does not meet our approbation so fully as 
ad the gmendment oliered by Mr. Dix 
entucky. 
“The amendment of Mr. Douglas 
merely for the protection of the rights 
South in a single Territory. 
Dixon provides 











None but agitators cart 0 
of the question in the mauner indicated.” 


“A private and reliable source!” Sq the 
project was entertained, of dividing the Terri- 
tory, even at, or before, the time of the first 
movement of Mr. Douglas. Was that gentleman 


aware 


him subsequently? Who have been the prin- 
cipal managers in this Nebraska affair? 
Whatever may have been the intention of 
such management, it is easy to see what the 
effect has been. 
mystified by the original Bill, the “clerical 
errors,” and the contradictory articles in “the 
organ ” suited to different latitudes. The Press 
at the North was perplexed, and scarcely knew 


how to 
misled. 


action 


embarrass, and bafile Public Sentiment at the 


North, 


Congress. 


Here, while the loom of Winter weaves 
The shroud of flowers and fountains, 

I think of thee and Summer eves, 
Among the Northern mountains. 


When thunder tolled the twilight’s close, 
And winds the lake were loud on, 

And thou wert singing, Ca’ the Youwes, 
The bonny yowes of Clouden! 


' And, strangers all, we felt the ties 
Of sisters and of brothers ; 


Ah 


Now smile upon another’s? 


Tho sport of Time, who still apart 
The waifs of life is flinging ; 


Oh 


Draw nearer for that singing! 


Spirirvar. Procress; or, Instructions in the Di- 
vine Life of the Soul. 
lon and Madame Guyon. 
Metcalf. New York: W. Dodd. 
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econd bill, was reported on the 23d, proposing 
two Territories, — 

Now, | 
uary, the Western (Mo.) Argus, which could 
barely have heard of the introduction of ‘the 
first Bill, contained the following editorial : 

© Nebraska Territory.—We learn from a pri« 
vateand reliable source at Washington that two 
Territorial Governments will be 
what is called Ne 
ern Terri 
will obviate all hoger ye on thesubjeet of Slavery, 
because a portion of t 


interest of the Administration, came out with 
articles in favor of the Report and the Bill, 
assuming that the Missouri Compromise was 
left untouched. Northern comments on the 
original Bill and Report are now quoted in “the 
organ” 
the North, although the entire programme has 
been changed, and a new Bill, subversive of the 
principles on which the Report rested the first 
Bill, has been substituted ! 

Without arraigning individuals, we have no 
hesitation in expressing our opinion, that the 
policy of the Slave Interest in the whole trans- 


When, close and closer, hushing breath, 
Our circle narrowed round thee, 

And smiles and tears made up the wreath 
Wherewith our silence crowned thee; 


Yet, when the panes are frosty-starrod, 
And twilight’s fire is gleaming, 

I hear the songs of Scotland's bard 
Sound softly through my dreaming ! 


A song that lends to winter snows 
The glow of summer weather— 

Again I hear thee ca’ the yowes 
To Clouden’s hills of heather! 


sels,” which constitates the first part of the 
volume before us, is sufficient recommendation 
to those who are familiar with his grageful 
style, and especially with his holy and devout 
It is the offspring of a mind rich in 
Christian experience, and thoroughly acquaint 
ed with the human heart. ° He has looked with 
agarching eye into the unfathomable depths of 
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n is preferable 












0 families; the pgp st 
untry, nt; intelligent, and well- 
ordered, with a’ desire for self-culture, and taste 
to enjoy nature’s perfect works as spread out 
before them in 
rs fied vale: 20d oparety ‘areom,” 
The other in a city, cooped up within nar- 
row walls, God’s blessed sunlight excluded 
from tho hoart as well ae the dwelling, with 
scanty means, straining every nerve to keep up 
appearances, the soul cramped by the shackles 
of artificial life, the natural affections deaden- 
ed, and. God-and Nature robbed of their due. 
The characters are well sustained, the con- 
veréati@s lively and spirited. The book con- 
tains some profitable hints in relation to the 
treatment due to our superiors in age, quite 
apropos at the present time, when the child 
may almost literally be said to be “FMther of 
the man.” G, 
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to or. 
extends this principle 


because it 


first Nebraska bill of Judge Douglas | 
in"the Senate on the 4th of Jan- 


‘it so happens thation the 14th of Jan- 


organized in 
ebraska Territory ; the south- 
to be called Kansas. This course 





e Territory lies south of 


«| the Missouri Compromise line ; Slavery can be RAE 00 mac lhe velaens 
gga. in Kansas =~ ea agita- Lonpon, Jan. 12, 1854. 
tion. How convenient this wi e Free- ; : f 
Soilersof Missouri! No agitation is necessary. To the Editor of the National Era: 


Foreign news for the week past has been 
little else than repetitions, even verbatim, of 


the same a ce.dated severally Vien- 
na, Bucharest, Constantinople, Paris, To ex- 
poem the — and —_ meaning = i 
and separate the rumors and partisan politi: 
inventions from the truths,-is somewhat of a 
task; but we seem to arrive at two or three 
facts of importance, which still leave the whole 
issue — on the sic volo of the Russian 
Czar. On the 26th ult., the Turkish Govern- 
ment gave its assent, in effect, to the proposition 
of the Four Powers, for the opening of a confer- 
ence, on neutral ground, at which plenipotentia- 
ries of Russia and Turkey should assist in the 
concoction of asolid peace. As the first Vienna 
note began with Petersburgh, so the second has 
(as if by way of clear balance) begun with 
Constantinople, and before or about this date it 
will have been officially presented to the Em- 
peror Nicholas, though he has no doubt been 
previously made acquainted with its main fea- 
tures and purposes. Had nothing intervened, 
it would have been a question Whether he 
might accept the mediation, or reject it, as the 
Turks rejected the former offer; but mean- 
while the murderous catastrophe of Sinope has 
been enacted; and greatly changed the position 
of France and England in regard to their Turk- 
ish alliance and protection. Of this, both Gov- 
ernments lost no time in declaring their deter- 
mined opinion, and despatching to the aggressor 
what may be termed an ultimatum of a war- 
like character, and announcing measures of a 
very unpalatable nature to the ambitious and 
haughty Autocrat. Thus there are two stimu- 
lants at work, the one tending pacifically, the 
other warlikely ; an emollient and a blister al- 
most contemporaneously. How well they ope- 
rate singly, or conjunctively, raises a new field 
for. conjecture, and will probably initiate a new 
course of proceedings, of which some strange 
indications aro already on the surface. The 
first marked symptom is that Austria, though 
@ party to the united declaration of what Eu- 
rope required as a basis for peace, declines any 


ect to a settlement 


of this? Or, was it communicated to 


Members of Congress were 


shape its comments. The People were 
Several Northern newspapers, in the 


as indications of Public Sentiment at 


has steadily aimed to mislead, distract, 


and those who ought to represent it in 
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done by friendly good cflices. 
She will plead with Russia separately, and 
rsuade, if she can; but she will not join the 
estern Powers in restraining the war, nor 
*mbroil herself with the repression of Russian 
aggrandizement. A present contest has more 
terrors for her than the hg pr of a virtual 
prostration of her Empire by Russian conquests 
towards the South—or she may, in her secret 
mind, rely on the strength of England and 
France to prevent this evil, without compro- 
mising herself by assisting them. Prussia, 
being the least interested in the struggle of all 
the great Powers, with more reason pronounces 
for perfect neutrality; and Denmark and Swe- 
den haye concluded a treaty adopting the same 
line of conduct, and endeavoring to free them- 
selves from the danger of being drawn into the 
vortex apparently impending over the world. 
It almost maddens common sense and humani- 
ty, to think that all the threatened bloodshed 
confusion, and horror, is in the headstrong will 
and passions of one mortal man. Heaven's 
bolts do not fall on such heads, but heaven’s 
justice will claim retribution! The ghosts of 
Sinope will not scare the despot, but he is 
bringing on the conflict which will wreck all 
rule such as his. The mighty problem of 
popular Government might be happily solved, 
and great sovereigns and prosperous nations 
result from the solution; but if treacherous 
and lawless villany bring the matter to proof, 
-| as the conduct of Russia is now forcing it on, 
the terrible fight must and will be fought amid 
oceans of blood, and many a Nicholas (if there 
are such) will be hurled to the destruction they 
have earned, by provoking and hastening the 
fatal antagonism. We may depend upon it, 
that Europe will never submit to be Cossacked ; 
and the only other end of the struggle must 


! whose of all those kindly eyes, 


! never more shall heart to heart 


J. G. W. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


From the French of Feue- 
Edited by James W. 
Sold by Gray & 


Rallantyne, Seventh Street, Washington. One| , jineral government, on republican, constitu- 
volume. tional, or well-arranged monarchical princi- 
The name of the author of “ Christiafi Coun- | ples. 


On the foreign affairs, | need only add, that 
the foundation of the Protocol (shall we call 
it?) now on the tapis, was laid by Lord Can- 
ning de Redclyffe, and was adopted by the four 
Powers. It did not emanate from them; and, 
it is likely, will be presented to the Czar under 
the friendly auspices of Austria and Prussia, 
rather than embarrassed by the threatening 
attitude which Sinope has caused the Western 
States to assume. 


the spirit, and having seén the mysterious} A’ og of an action at Kalafat is unworthy 


workings of sin there, and how wilily it cheats 
us of our souls, he gives us wise and unerring 
directions how to deliyer ourselves from its 


power. 


or even a paragraph, which is not full of val- 

able instruction. It possesses the “pith and 
marrow” of the Puritan writers, without their 
lumbering phraszology. The design of the 
book is tolead toa higher Christian experi- 
ence and a stronger faith; in short, to make 
such Christiens as our fathers were. 
work is well calculated to meet the wants of 
the present time, when the earnest desire for 
“progress,” in almost eyerything but the di- 
vine life, has left no room for secret self-com- 
munings and quiet meditation. It will prove 
a valuable guide to the Christian, and would 
be a suitable companion for the Bible at morn- 
ing and evening private devotions. 


The 


and “ A Concise View of the Way to God,” by 
Madame Guyon, which forms the second part 
of the book, is beautifully written, and breathes 


of credit; and, indeed, all the intelligence re- 
ceived in England is liable to extreme doubt. 
Winter is the arbiter at present, and armies 
cannot march in masses, in any direction; so 
that everything resembles the lady’s hands, 
who, having been a cook before marriage, did 
not think it beneath her dignity to look to the 
kitchen a little when there was company ; and 
on some one exclaiming, jocularly, between the 
courses, “horrid pause,” took the affront per- 
sonally, and retoried, “ Horrid paws, indeed! if 
you had attended to the cooking, as [ did, your 
paws would be horrid, too!” 


The severé storm we are now undergoing 
will not be without considerable influence on 
the affairs of the world. In France, it renders 
more cxjtical the efforts of the Government to 
supply"the capita] with bread at a moderate 
price. Paris crowded with laborers, and labor 
suspended by the weather, greatly aggravates 
the difficulty of its position, and puts the erro- 
neous policy adopted to a very severe trial. In 
the proviaces, also, the high price of the neces- 
saries of life engenders popular discontent, and 
affords room for those conspiracies which are 
awlays smouldering in this yolcanic coun- 
try. But never mind; there was a ifi- 
cent reception at the Tuileries on New Year's 


The eye can.hardly rest upon a page, 


The 


“Short and Easy Method of Prayer,” 


much the same spirit as do the writings of her day. ‘when all the male sex wore their most 


friend, 
many 


she was a woman of pure and elevated mind, 
and high aims and purposes, Her writings 
are highly devotional, and her graceful and 
elegant style and holy fervor will recommend 
them to every reader of good taste and real 


piety. 


Conversion ; its Theory and Process, Practically 
Delineated: By Rey. Theo: Spencer. New York; 
M. W. Dodd. Sold by Gray & Ballantyne, Seventh 
street; Washington. One volume. 

The object of this work is to direct the sincere 
inquirer in his search after God and holiness. 


The familiar cdlloquial style adopted by the 


author 





uninstrudted, and its freedom from dry theo- 
tutions of the South, and provides effectually | sents 














Will be a recommendation to the general read- 
®, Fe ee ie apg peared sete aew.P 


biilliant uniforms, and the. fair creation such 
mantles as neyer covered their lovely shoulders 
before. The Empress’s train was ten feet in 
length; and the ceremony was gorgeous in the 
extreme. Courts are curious places. Out of 
what queer grubs they raise the splendid Im- 
age-Butterflies ! 
In London the inclement season is producing 
G considerable inconveniences, and threatens even 
* | serious evils. Scarcity and high charges mark 
every transaction and demand ; and the bare 
interruption of svffivient supplies for so vast a 
population is producing an extraordinary state 
of daily, throngs. Locomotion is im- 
peded, or in some instances sapped. Letters 
are undelivered, bills unprovided for, social 
parties defeated, and, in short, there is a gen- 
eral confusion. Gas works are in of 
a failure c material wherewith to enlighten 
our dar “coals are coals” when the 
can be got; and the coasts are covered wi 
-sad and painful wrecks. There is no appear- 
ance of immediate change, and it will be no 
easy matter for London to adapt itself to the 
i ing from day to day 
tlre Bagdgs Roagitke streets aan 
busses four-in-hands; fares accordingly. 
| The temp appears to be universal, 
; and bring- and if it is so bad heré, what must it be on the 
— . ..- | Danube and Biack Sea? 


Archbishop Fenelon, She differed in 
points from theologians generally, but 


brings it down to the capacity of the 
discussion, while at the same time it pre- 
rly the cardinal doctrines of religion, 


; and has gone through, 


fi 
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when it oe ee Be by i rai contend 

unnecessary, an gives : ‘consti ' can : that 

rights of slaveholders the additional and prao- | ; is ‘a 

tical security of a special law.” | ete : draws, in 1 Lord Stew- 
The Bill of Senator Douglas secures to the but the | room of the 


$e ~ ca 











| And yet a Cabinet is all 


idea of enforcing the right beyond what can be } 


19 





Duke of Nor resigned—i. ¢., led 

ill be ing to See the National xa, from 

ashington, quoted for “Court news” by the 
Toston ; for the origin of this'change! 
“Io London, it is said the Bishop has 
to the removal of thirty churches into the sub- 
urban districts, and everybody approves of the 
migration ; for in many of these the attendance 
of worshi was , that the incum- 
bent might have addressed his congregation in 
the words of Swift, when he went to Ireland 
and found his preaching wofally unpopular— 
“Dearly beloved Roger, (the clerk.) the Scrip- 
ture moveth you and me in laces 7— 
and so forth, till his friends crowd Church 
of Kilroot. ‘ . 

Lord Palmerston’s rn to cflice has crea- 
ted little sensation, and till Parliament meets, 
on the 3ist, politics seem almost in abeyance. 
The Times observed: “The future historian 
may perhaps find occasion to record that about 
this period the Parliamentary of Great 
Britain. has reached its high ction.” 
ut broken up in 
scheming to reform it. The election petitions— 
the unseating of s0 many members—the con- 
fessed increase of corruption—all are forgotten 
in the idea of this wonderful Perfection of Par- 
liament. The drollery of these inconsistencies 
is as amusing as it is striking; and we must 
consider it no a to gild refined gold, to paint 
the lily, and throw a perfume over the violet, 
now. 


off. It 





The steamer Ohio, from Aspinwall, January 
11th, arrived at New York yesterday, with 800 
pascengers, and $1,000,000 in gold. 

The U.S. sloop-of-war Albany sailed from 
Navy Bay for San Juan del Norte on the 17th. 
All well. 

Panama. dates are of the 15th. The steam- 
ers Golden and Uncle Sam left Panama 
on the Ist, for San Francisco, with 1,000 pas- 
sengers. 

The revolution at Bolivia broke out at La 
Paz, and extended to other places. The revo- 
lutionists had appointed another administra- 
tion, and made amicable overtures to Peru. 

A revolution had also broken out in the 
province of Ica, in Peru. 

Melbourne dates of Noyember 2d had been 
received. 

Harrispure, Jan. 30.—Gov. Bigler left this 
morning for Erie, in company with Judge 
Knox. The Governor invited Gen. Purviance 
and Wm. F. Packer to accompany him, to su- 
eg the operatives on the road of the 

ranklin Canal Company, should arrange- 
ments be made to use it before the Legislature 
takes further action. 
Coupersvort, Potter Co., Pa., 
December 27, 1853. 

At our meeting on the 19th inst., we adopt- 
ed the following resolution, which we should” 
like to have inserted in the Era. 

Yours, Joun 8. Mann. 

“ Resolved, That as ‘ eternal vigilance is the 
price of Liberty,’ we call upon the State Com- 
mittee of the Free Democracy to make their 
existence felt, by fixing the time for holdin 
the next State Convention, by placing their call 
for said Convention in the hands of every Free 
Democrat in the State, and by such other act- 
ive measures as will show the abettors of Al- 
berti, that we are determined to redeem the 
old Keystone State from the control of dough- 
faces and kidnappers.” 





Arrival of the Atlantic—Foyur Days Later 
Srom Europe. 

New York, Jan. 27.—The Collins steamer 
Atlantic arrived this morning, with four days 
later advices from Europe, bringing Liverpool 
dates to the 11th. 

Political news unsettled and warlike. 

The combined fleet entered the Black Sea 
on the 30th December. A few vessels were 
left at Constantinople in case of emergency. 

Austria demanded, if the Russian Court 
would object to a European protectorate over 
Christians in Turkey? Russia replied, that 
she would permit no other Power to meddle in 
matters relating to the Greek Church. 

Osman Pasha, made prisoner at Sinope, died 
of his wounds, at Sebastopol. 

The Pasha of Egypt has ordered six frigates, 
five corvettes, and three brigs, immediately, to 
replace the fleet destroyed at Sinope. 

The Residuary of Lesser Wallachia, assisted 
by soldiers, have gone against the Russians. 

Warsaw, Dec. 28 —A decree has been pub- 
lished, prohibiting the exportation of all kinds 
of breadstuffs from Poland. 

It is reported that the Czar would send a 
plenipotentiary to the European Conference. 

The Marquis of Turgot, the French Ambas- 
sador, has been made Grand officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor. 


Overland Mail.—By overland mail, dates 
have been received from Caloutta to December 
6th, Shanghai to Dec. 19th, andHong Kong to 
27th. 

The insurgents had evacuated Amoy, and 
the imperialists had a horrible massacre there. 
The news from Burmah is eontradictory. 

It is reported that the Burmese had-captur- 
ed Peque, and combined movements had been 
made to act against the British. 

The Turks had had three skirmishes near 
Kalafat, and were victorious. 

Young Soulé had published a long letter, ex- 
plaining his difficulty with the Duke of Alba. 

The Baris Moniteur publishes a decree -call- 
ing into active service all the young soldiers, 
available under the second portion of the con- 
tingent class of 1852. 

ingland was tranquil. 
many was unimportant. 

Advices from [Ireland say that she is dis- 
tressed, in consequence of the high price of 
breadstuffs. 


The news from Ger- 


Markets. 


Bautimors, JAN. 27, 114¢.—Flour—sales of 
1,400 barrels Howard Street, before the nows, 
at $8.75; now held at $9. Wheat—sales of 
3 000 bushels white at $2.05 to $2.10; red, at 
$205; now held at 8 cents higher. Corn— 
sales 10.000 bushels yellow, at 94 cents ; white, 
90 cents. 

Barrimorg, Jan, 27, 21¢ P. M.—After steam- 
er’s news, 800 bbis. Howard street flour were 
sold at $9.25. Before news, 500 bbls. at $9.00; 
now held at $9.50. 

Ba.timors, Jan. 28.—Flour—sales of 1,000 
bbls. Howard-street floumat $9.25. Closed dull, 
with sellers at $9.00. Wheat—sales of fifteen 
hundred bushels at $210 to $220. Corm— 
prime white, 95 cents; prime yellow, 95 to 97 
cents. Sales of ten thousand bushels. Oatse— 
46 to 48 cents. Whiskey—36 cents per gallon. 
Nojehange in other articles. 

Battimorg, Jan. 28.—There has been a de- 
cided activity in breadstuffs during the past 
week, and prices have gone up to higher fig- 
ures than they have been since 1847. The 
highest prices obtained this year have been 
paid this week. Prices of grain have also ad- 
vanced, and now command higher prices. Pro- 
visions quiet, and supply fair. Groceries also 
quiet. ¢ 

Prices of flour and grain on Saturday last, 
compared with to-day’s prices: 

Jan. 21,3 P. M.—Howard Street flour $7.75. 
City Mills, $7.75. 

Jan. 28.—Sales of Howard Street flour at 
$9. 25 and $9.00. City Milla, $9.25. 

Bartimorr, Jan. 30.—Flour—sales 500 bar- 
rels Howard ‘street, at $9 ; ubeequently, sales 
of 1,000 barrels at $8.75. heat—sales of 
10,000 bushels white, at $2.15 a $2 20; red, at 
$210. Corn—sales 12,000 bushels prime yel- 
low, at 93 cents; prime white, 90 vents. Oats 
and rye unchanged. Butter—in kegs, 12 a 13 
cents; in rolls, 15 a 17 cents. 

Bartimore, Jan 30, 21¢ P. M—Flour— 
sales of 1,600 barrels Howard Street at $8 75, 
and 500 at $8.683, ; 3,000 barrels City Mills 
at $875. Closing dull. ; 

New York, Jan. 27.—Flour has advanced. 
Sales of State, at $950; Southern, at $9.68. 
Wheat advanced 5 cents. Corn—30,000 bush- 
els mixed, sold at $1.05 to $1.10. Cotton dull. 
Stocks declined. 

New York, Jan. 28,1 P. M.—Flour—steady. 
Sales of 8,000 bbls. of State brands at $9 25 to 
$9.37; Southern, $9.31 to $9.44. Wheat was 
sold at rday’s prices. Corn—sales of 
15,000 mixed at $1.04; yellow at $1.05—a 
slight decline. Cotton dull. Stocks firm, at 
st one per cent. advance, on all descrip- 


New York, Jan. 30, 1 P. M.—Flour dall, 
waiting next steamer, about due. Sales 9.000 
barrels State brands at $9; Southern, at $9 25 
a $9.50. Wheat depressed small. 





: 
Corn dall—sales 10,000 bushels mixed, at $1 a 
$02. Siscks deme, slightly up. Cotton dull. 
No tidings of steamer. 











Sarre a 
An Inquiry is made, whether the Examina- 
tion of the Mosaic Law of Servitude, by the 
Hon. Wm. Jay, which lately appeared in the 
Weekly Era, has been published in book or 
pamphlet form. We have reprinted it in our 
Monthly, entitled “Facts for the People,” and 
are under the impression that it has been or is 
about to be published in 4 pamphlet, in New 
York, at No. 48 Beekman street. 
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McLANB'S .WORM SPECIFIC. 


The following, from a customer, shows the demand 
which this great medicine h@jreated wherever it has 
been introdueed : 

Biosssure, Tioca Co., Pa., March 30, 1850. 
GenTLemen; In consequence of the great con- 

sumption of your “ Worm Specific ”’ in this place and 
Vicinity, we have entirely exhausted our stock. We 
should feel obliged by your forwarding, via Corning, 
N. Y., 20.dozen, with your bill, on the reception of 
which we will remit you the money. 

From the wonderful effects of said « Specific ” in 
this neighborhood, there could be sold annually a 
large quantity, if to be had (wholesale and retail) 
feom some local agent. If you would compensate a 
person for trouble and expense of vending, I think I 
could make it to your advantage to do so. 

Yours, respectfully, Wa. M. Marrorny 
Messrs. J. Kidd & Co. Per W. 8, Porter. 
OS Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 

DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, 
and take none else. All other Vermifuges, in com- 
parison, are worthless. Dr. McLane’s genuine Ver- 
mifage, also his celebrated Liver Pills, can now be 


had at all respectable Drug Stores in the United 
States and Canada. 


GILMAN'S HAIR DYE. 


The best article ever used, as hundreds can testify 
in this city and surrounding country. Read! G@IL- 
MAN’S LIQUID HAIR DYE instantaneously chang- 
os the hair to a brilliant jet Black or glossy Brown, 
which is permanent—does not stain or in any way in- 
jure the skin. No article ever yet invented which 
will compare with it. We would advise all who have 
gray hairs to buy it, for it never fails.— Boston Post. 

Z. D. GILMAN, Chemist, Washington city, Invent- 
or and Sole Proprietor. 

For sale by Druggista, Mair-Dressers, and Dealers 
in Fancy Articles, throughout the United States. 











R. D. MUSSEY, M. D., W. H. MUSSEY, M, D., 


a and Physicians, No. 70 West Seventh 
street, (near Vine street,) Cincinnati. Jan. 30. 





YOUNG MEN OF ENTERPRISE, 
bot $1, you — got Receipts for making the 
ollowing superior Inks, viz : Black, Bl 
and Indelible. ag gar Fray 
- Also, with the above, I send gratis, to any one who 
wishes, a full and complete list of Weston’s 56, Bow 
man’s 33, Holt’s, Bishop’s, and Shipman’s, Receipts, 
and Ways to Make Money. 


Address, post paid, M. J. COOK, 


: Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
N. B. Agents, with a capital of $30 or $60, wanted 
to travel. Feb. 2. 


_ THE FAIR SEX AND THE DELICATE 
CG learn how to cure Freckles, Tan, or Sunburn, 
/ on their otherwise beautiful faces and hands. Re- 
ceipt, and full instructions, for $1. 
Address, post paid, M. J. COOK, 
_ Feb. 2. : Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS, 
GILBERT & 00.’S celebrated Piano Fortes, 
e with or without the Molion—The subscriber, 
who is sole agent in thiscity for tho sale of these in- 
struments, (the reputation of which has become world- 
wide,) is prepared to offer them at prices which, to 
those wishing to purchase, cannot fail to be satisfac- 
tory. Possessing facilities for obtaining Pianos un- 
surpassed by those of any other house in the city, he 
does not hesitate to say that he can present induce- 
ments to buyers not to be found elsewhere. He has 
constantly on hand an extensive assortment of sec 
ond-hand Pianos, at bargains, which he fearlessly as- 
serts will defy competition. Also, elegant upright, 
grand, and Boudoir Pianos; superior Melodcons, 
made by D. & H. W. Smith; Martin’s Guitars, and 
Brown’s Harps. 
Second-hand Pianos; nearly equal to new, at prices 
from $100 to $200. HORACE WATERS, 
233 Broadway, New York, 
Extensive publisher of Music, and dealer in Mu- 
s cal Instruments. The trade, teachers, and semina- 
ries, supplied on the most favorable terms. 
Music sent postage free. 





Feb. 2. 

ALL—AND MORE—TCGETHER P . 
J UST PUBLISHED, in one handy volume, a// those 
popular ways of making money, which have claim- 
ed'so much attention the past year, viz: Prof. Wiil- 
liamson’s, Bowman’s, Dr. Shriner’s, Dr. Xaupi’s, R. 
H. Harnan, Dr. Reeso’s; H. §. Holt’s, Shipman & 
Co.’s, H. P. Cherry’s, M. I. Cook’s, G. C. Anderson's. 
All of these have been sold, warranted to yield very 
heavy profits, from $5 to $10 per day. All together, 
though, it is beyond doubt certain that one, two, or 
three of them will suit the wishes of each person look- 
ing out for some liberally paying business, and thus 
yield correspondingly double or treble profits. To 
these have been added a number of new plans, never 
before published, and equal, if not superior, to the best 
of the above, and suited to the wants of any who 

might possibly be unsuited in the first-mentioned. 
The work is complete. Satisfaction is guarantied. 
The whole will be sent to all onclosing $1, postpaid, to 
L. M. E. Cooke, Hagerstown, Md. For $5, 6 copies ; 

13 copies, $10. Feb. 2—3t 





WATCHES. 
ULL Jewelied Gold Lever Watches, 18 karat 
cases, only $30; Gold hunting levers, $40; Full 
jewelled silver levers, $14; Silver hunting levers, $18 ; 
Silver Lepines, jewelled, $9; Gold guard chains, $12 ; 
Gold pencils, $1.50; Gold pens, silver holders, $1. 
Watches or jewelry sent by mail to any part of the 
United States with perfect safety. All orders must 
be accompanied with the cash. Address, post paid, 
LEWIS LADOMUS, 
No. 202 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
OS These are the cheapest watzhes in the United 
States, and warranted. Jan. 28—3m 


WALL PAPERS! WALL PAPERS! 
ARRISH & HOUGH, Manufacturers and Import- 
ers of Paper-Hangings, Borders, Decorations, 
Curtain Papers, Fire-Board Prints, &., &e., offer the 
same at very /ow prices, wholesale.or retail. Orders 
promptly attended to. Address, 
PARRISH & HOUGH, 
Jan. 283—19t No. 4 North 5th st., Philadelphia. 


REGULAR UNITED STATES MAIL LINE 

Fe Boston, Worcester, Lowell, Fitchburg, Nashua, 

Concord, Bellows Falls, & , via Norwich and 
Worcester, Worcester and Nashua, Boston and Wor- 
cester, New London and Willimantic, and Palmer 
Railroads. 

Passengers by this line leave pier No. 18, North 
River, foot of Courtlandt street, every day at 4 o’clock, 
P. M.,; (Sundays excepted.) 

Steamer CONNECTICUT, Capt. J. W. Williams, 
will leave New York every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. 

Steamer WORCESTER, Captain William Wilcox, 
will leave New York every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. 

Passengers by this line arrive in time to save the 
early trains out of Boston. 

An express freight train leaves Allyn’s Point for 
Boston immediately on the arrival of the steamboats. 

Passengers taken at the lowest rates for New Lon- 
don, Norwich, Willimantic, Stafford, Munson, Pa!mer, 
Worcester, Boston, Fitchburge Lowell, Lawrence, 
Nashua, Concord. Bellows Falls, and other places in 
Northern New Hampshire and Vermont. Freight 
taken at the lowest rates. 

For further information, inquire of E.8. MARTIN, 
at the office, on pier 18, North River. foot of Court 
landt street. No freight received after 3} o’elock, 
P.M. Jan. 26—1w 


LARD OIL,STAR AND ADAMANTINE CAN- 
DLES. 





0. 1 Extra Lard Oil, well filtered and free from 
gelatine, manufactured for fine machinery, wool-. 
lens, and solar lamps. 

Star and Adamatine Candles, full weight and prime 
quality, warranted to stand the climate of California, 
Australia, the Indies, and Africa. 

Orders for any quantity exccuted promptly. Apply 
to THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil, Star and 

; Adamantine Manufacturer, Cincinnati, 0. 

an. 25. 


WANTED IN TOLEDO, OHIO, 
PARTNER, who is a practical Druggist, and can 
bring a cash capital of from five to ten thousand 

dollars, to invest in a well-established wholesale Drug 
House, at one of the best points in the Western coun- 
try for a large jobbing trade. 

It is about four years since this house was first 
opened and has done a large and profitable business 
from the start. _ I purehased and bave conducted the 
business for over two years, during which time the 
trade has steadily increased from over fifty per cent. 
during the first year’s business to one hundred and 
fifty per cent. the past year, And, with my facilities 
for business, Western acquaintance, 4c, the trade 
can be made, with the additional capital required, to 
reach from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars annually. . 

ol wage particulars, a Waa tlh ateont 
as above. Allletters of inquiry will meet wit mpt 
beeen #9 of inquiry wil) M. ASHUBY. 

Jan. 28—I1dlw 


LADIES’ INSTITUTE 











TIE SPRING SESSION commences on the Ist 
Monday in March, and contiaues four months. 
The teachings are thorough, liberal, and practical. 
The entire expenses of the session, exclusive of board- 
ing and Graduating Fee, will not exceed $140. For 
particulars and announcement, address 
JOS. 8. LONGSHORE, M. D, Dean, 
Jan. 21—w6t Box 1,083, Phil. Post Office. 


A. ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 
Ges the business of furnishiag Drawings, 
Specifications, Caveats, Conveyances, and procu- 
ring Patents. He attends to all business re- 
quired to be transacted with the Patent Office. Mod- 
els forwarded by Express, and Istters containing s 
fee of {lye dollars, are proniptly attended to. Persons 
plipve 2 ey distance should give their town, ooun- 








, legibly. : 
Refer to Hon, Phomae J. Rusk, Hon. ©. F. James, 
and Hon. P. Alien, U. 8. Senate. —bm 


Of the Penn Medical University of Philadelphia. _ 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


From the Missouri Daily Democrat, Jan. 14 
1854—(a leading Dimactatic Paper.) r 
ATCHISON vs. THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 
The positon of David R. Atchison, with re- 
gard to the organization of Nebraska, is well 
known. He has publicly proclaimed that he 
will oppose the measure unless the Missouri 
Compromise Act, which forever prohibits Sla- 
bw our Territories north of 36 deg. 30 min., 
shall be repealed. He has the infamous dis- 
tinction of being @ first to announce this re- 
quirement on the part of the slave propagand- 
ists, although he doubtless had his instructions 








to that effect before he left Washington last 


spring. The de who use the “ pecu- 
liar institution” asa political lever, are in the 
habit of using him as @ cat’s paw, and, before 
openly committing themselves, they wished to 
see what effect such a proposition would have 
upon the country. Since their re-assemblage: 
at Washington this winter, they have con- 
cluded that their policy will be best subserved 
by a fresh agitation of the Slavery question, 
because, on the question of organizing the Ter- 
ritory of Nebraska, they have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose’ by’p a 
course. Accordingly, they have laid their pro- 

mme before the Senate. through another 
instrument, Stephen A. Douglas, who repre- 
sents a free State and a constituency who are 
opposed to the extension of Slavery to soil 
where it does not now exist. —. 

Mr. Douglas, as chairman of the Committee 
on Territories, has made a report in which he 
impesaches the validity of the Missouri Com- 
promicss, dnd cabmitted a hill which vider 
that the settlers in Nebraska may take with 
them into the Torritory all kinds of property, 
{which description is intended to include slaves, 
in defiance of the prohibition in the Missouri 
Compromise Act,) and — reasonably, as he 
and his coadjutors.would have us_ believe, 
leaves to the people, at the time of the forma- 
tion of a new State, the question whether they 
will sanction or reject the institution of Sla- 
very. This is a right which the people have 
in any event ; but unless the Missouri Compro- 
mise be repealed, or, as Mr. Douglas proposes, 
nullified, there will be no slaves in the Terri. 
tory prior to the time it becomes a State, and 
therefore fewer charices that it will be organ- 
ized a8 a slave State. The manceuvre, then, 
is to authorize Slavery whilst it is a Territory. 
To accomplish this, the propagandists have not 
as yet thought it necessary totake open ground 
in favor of repealing the Compromise Act,* but 
they aim at what is equivalent for their pur- 
pose, if their efforts be successful, and will 
evoke to the came extent an agitation danger- 
ous to the peace and integrity of the country— 
a nullification of the Compromise, by discreditin 
its validity, and authorizing slaves to be held 
north of 36 deg. 30 min., notwithstanding the 
prohibition remaining upon the statute book. 

This scheme has Atchison’s approbation and 
his support, such as i¢ is, and therefore it be- 
comes pertinent to inquire whether, as a Sen- 
ator from Missouri, he is exclusively represent- 
ing the slave propagandists of the South, or, 
in any measure, the wistes and sentiments of 
his constituents at hofie. The le of Mis- 
souri have, at a recent date, explicitly declared 
their views, through their immediate repre- 
sentatives, upon this very question, and havo, 
in accordance with a recognised Democratic 
doctrine, instructed Senator Atchison how to 
act upon it whenever it should come up. The 
following are tho resolutions of instruction, 
and the eighth sec!ion of the Missouri Compro- 
mise to which they refer is the one which pro- 
hibits Slavery forever from the territory lying 
north of latitude thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes. 


Joint Resolution in relation to the Missouri 
Compromise act of 1821, 
Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri, as follows: 
Sec. 1. That the peace, permanency, and 


, welfare of our National Union depend upon a 


strict adherence to the letter and spirit of the 
eighth section of the act of Congress of the 
United States, entitled “An act to authorize 
the people of the Missouri Territory to form a 
Constitution and State Government, and for the 
admission of such State into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States, and to 
prohibit Slavery in certain territories,” ap- 
proved March the sixth, eighteen hundred and 
twenty. 

Sec. 2. That our Senators in the Congress of 
the United States are hereby instructed, and 
our Representatives requested, to vote in ac- 
cordance with the provisions and the spirit of 
the said eighth section of the said act, in all 
questions which may come before them in re- 
lation to the organization of new Territories or 
States, out of the territory now belonging to 
the United States, or which may hereafter be 
acquired either by purchase, by treaty, or con- 
quest. 

Sec. 3. Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lations shall be forwarded by the Secretary of 
State to each of our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress of the United States. 

Approved February 15th, 1847. 


These are the resolutions of instruction, and BF 


never having been repealed directly nor indi- 
rectly, they are still binding upon our Senators, 
if there be any virtue in the “ Democratic doc- 
trine” of the right of the People to instruct. 
But Atchison, who, not long since, joined in 
the “wolf howl” against Benton, (who, by the 
way, never voted in opposition to his instrue- 
tions.) calling upon him to “obey or resign,” 
sets them at defiance! He nullifies the will of 
the People at the bidding of politicians who 
find it impossible to make themselves conspic- 
uoos except by means of Slavery agitation. 
Will the Democracy of Missouri tolerate such 
a reckless demagogue? such a vile traitor ? 
We cannot do them the injustice to think so 
for a moment. His doom is already fixed. 





* This was written before the introduction of the 
new bill of Mr. Douglas, expressly annulling tho 
Miszouri Compromise— Ed. Era. 


SLAVERY MILITANT. 


Though it has often been urged that Slavery 
was aggressive in its nature, the proof of the 
fact to the common understanding has not 
been entirely conclusive. To many Northern 
mea it has always seemed to be warring on 
the defensive side. But present appearances 
indicate that this erroneous view of Slavery 
will soon be removed throughout the North. 
We see already the encroaching steps it is ta* 
king in Congress as well as on the Pacific. It 
dares attempt the appropriation to its uses of 
territory already consocrated to freedom by a 
solemn ¢ompact between the North and the 
South. It is manifesting a determined purpose 
to cross the boundary behind which ita peeti- 
lent influences have hitherto been confined, 
and thus to disregard all considerations of jus- 
tice, and trample upon its own sacred obliga- 
tions. It is showing itself to be 8 power which 
refuses to adhere to its engagements, and breaks 
its faith at the first temptation. Not content 
within its own proper limits, defined after a 
bitter contest, in which more than its due was 
yielded to its imperious exactions, it now pro- 
poses'to invade and overrun the soil of free- 
dom, and to unroll the pail of its darkness over 
virgin territory whereon a slave has ‘never 
stood. Freedom is to be elbowed out of its own 
home, to make room for the leprous intruder. 
The free laborer is to be ex that the slave 
ae be eo 

It is plain to be seen how such an aggressi 
spirit will be met. If Slavery is determined 
upon the conquest of free territory, it will. in- 
evitably be resisted and*paid in kind. If the 
conviction obtains that Slavery intends to dis- 
own its obligations and prove faithless to its 
own contracts, then will it follow that those 
who have hitherto admitted its rights under 
the Constitution, will admit them no longer. 
Let bat the sentiment gain foothold, that Sia. 
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® power they never before possessed in the 
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f very-issue to win. It 
is 0 settlement. Neither 
of these classes will a toe if every 
A erg in the compiles sho a oval, bie Tips. 
They will open, and kee: is vital i 

for their own ‘narrow vad. welfish en en 
Heaven help the land if its better and braver 
spirit does not ni ‘ir ynhallowed ambition, 
and rear over i grave the rights of 


The North is hard to rouse ; but year in and 
year out it is ing truer. is no 
chill upon its heart now. That beats; the 
dull ear can hear it; and when it 

aa it will, to bee an admitted right,no South 
can resist its live and irresistfble authority. It 
may stand ruder shocks than the admission of 
Texas gave it in that direction; but it will 
breast and break any power which would curse 
free soil with Slavery. Let Senator Douglas 
strike at Freedom. Under him, and dug thero 
by his own unloyal hands, in that. very act, is 
& mice whieh will explode him and all who back 
him, to as drear a political death as ever 
blackened or blasted selfish aspirants. 

Daily Forest City Democrat, Cleveland, O. 


BREAKERS AHEAD.—NEBRASKA. |.» 

This proposition is evidently intended to be 
@ virtual repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
wherein it was solemnly enacted that, in all 
the territory north of 36 deg. 30 min., “ Sla- 
very und involuntary servitude, otherwise than 
in the punishment of crime, whereof the parties 
shall have been duly convicted, shall be, and is 
hereby, FOREVER PROHIBITED.” What success 
this proposed aggression upon the rights of the 
Free States may be destined to meet with in 
the present Congress, we cannot foresee; but if 
it does not provoke an “ agitation,” loud, long, 
deep, and effectual, the Spirit of Liberty is 
drugged with an opiate more profound ron 
any to which she has heretofore been accus- 
tomed. If the South, or the ambitious aspi- 
rants who desire to cultivate the favor of the 
South, persist in exciting a renewal of the 
Slavery agitation, the North will be ready to 
meet it. The free States do not seek it, but 
they surely will not shun it; and, if pressed 


2 
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into the struggle, it will be found, wo trust, that 
they “know their rights, and, knowing, .dare 
maintain.” It is proper that the people of the 


free States should be made aware of the im- 
pending issue, on the principle of “forewarned, 
forearmed.” Let them await it calmly and 
with determination—without provocation, with- 
out blustering. Then, ifit come, Let iT come, 
and God defend the right! 

Salem (Mass ) Register. 


THE NORTH RALLYING; 

There are encouraging indications that the 
Northern people are being aroused by the mon- 
strous proposition to override the Misscuri 
Compromise by thé poeingiy Coren’ provis- 
ions of the Nebraska bill. Men of all parties, 
even men thoroughly pledged to cither of the 
Baltimore platforms, can consistently stand side 
by side with the Free Democracy, in resistin 
the me: osition to admit Slavery into the Ne- 
braska Territory. We can all stand together 
in resistance of any proposition to disturb the 
provisions of the Misouri Comproniise. We 
are glad to see that the Whig papers of the 
better sort are beginning to take ground in fa- 
vor of Freedom, so far as to siand by the Com- 
peers of 1820. There isno reason why évery 

hig paper in the Union, and every Democrat- 
ic paper too, which is not the paid flunkey of 
the corrupt Washington politictans, should not 
stand up against the infamous Nebraska bill of 
Senator Douglas. The Portland Advertiser, 
the leading Whig organ in the Siate of Maine, 
in the following article, shows distinctly where 
the Maine Whigs stand on the Nebraska ques-. 
tion: 
“Tt looks as if there is to be no concealment 
in presenting the Slavery question, in regard to 
Nebraska. Slavery grows bolder as its condi- 
tion grows more desperate. Senator Douglas’s 
bill proposes in effect to repeal the Missouri 
Compromise, by which it was provided that all. 
territory north of 36 deg. 30 min.-should be 
free. Here is ‘agitation ;’ and, fortunately, this 
time, there can be no doubt as to who are the 
‘agitators,’ and what object they have in view. 
Slavery demands Government aid for extension. 
Freedom asks for nothing but to be left in peace. 
This is the issue, clearly apd distingtly pre- 
sented.” — Boston Commonwealth. 


NEBRASKA. 
_ We learn from a private letter from Wash- 
ington, from a responsible and reliable source, 
that there is great danger of the repeal of the 
Ordinance of 1787, and the Missouri Compro- 
mise, by the passage of the bill above referred 
to. The bill is intended to convert Nebraska 
into a slave Territory; and unless the friends of 
human freedom bestir themselves, the founda- 
tion for another slave State will have been laid 
before the close of the preseht session of Con- 


88. 
The New York Free-Soilers have sold out to 
the South, and are bound by the terms of the 
contract to aid them in introducing Slavery 
into this new Territory, and indeed into any 
other Territory where it is not now already es- 
tablished. Nothing can prevent Congress from 
perpetrating the enormity of opening the door 
of Nebraska to Slavery, but to arouse the peo- 
pesos it, and to bring public opinion to 
upon members of Congress. The South 
have accomplished all they intended by the 
Compromise of 1850, and they have now no 
further objection to the agitation of the Slave- 
ry question—in their favor. Are the people of 
Michigan prepared tamely to submit to a 
farther extension of Slavery, and to see the 
Missouri Compromise—the only protection 
against its aggressions in the Northwest—tram- 
pled under foot, that Mr. Douglas might rise 
to the Presidency in 1856 upon the ruia of this 
last bulwark of human freedom? If they are 
not, Jet them declare their sentiments to Con- 
gress by petitions and through public meetings. 
The slave interest, North a South, are at 
work, and will move heaven and earth and 
the powers beneath the earth to accomplish 
their objects. What will the friends of Free- 
dom do ?—Detreit Tribune. 


. 4 —_— 
From theeNew York Tribune. 
NEBRASKA, 

The following call has been signed by many 
of our most respectable merchants, bankers,’ 
shippere, &c., for a city meeting to be held in 
the Tabernacle, on an evening not yet filed, to 
protest against any act of Congress which shall 
repeal or disturb the act known as the Mie- 
souri Compromise, by which Slavery was for- 
ever excluded from all United States terri 

lying north of the parallel of. 36 deg. 30° min. 
Among the signers are many.who have been 
conspicuous and zealous in their support of the 
Compromise Measures of anes still . are, 
but who are not disposed to submit to infringe- 
ments of that Compromise on the side of Sla- 
very, any more than on that of Freedom. 
Regarding the Compromiee of 1820, as well as 
that of 1850, 2s in the nature of a solemn com- 
pact between diverse sections and jarring in- 
terests, they aro determined to insist oa the 
maintenance and fulfilment of both to the 
letter, whether the attempt to override them 
anna Fy One quarter or sewn We ask 
those in ongress who are isposed to support 
Mr. Douglas’s Nebraska bill, to ask the’ a: 
bers from this city who and what are the men 


whose names are signed below: es 


VIOLATION OF E MISSOURI COMPROMISE! 





very intends to make war upon the territory of pee 


Frecdom, and seize and ypriate whatever it 
can wrest from g¢he hands of free labor, and 
the banner of reclamation will be raised. If 
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The ultra slaveholJers,’ambitious wer, and 
the Northern schemers, ready oe A right * Robert 


NO INFRINGEMENT OF PLIGHTED FAITH! No | 


ritories lying north of 36 dog, 90 in “Signed | 4 


fsaao N, Phelps; Walter R, Jones, Jr.; Oly- 
Aur as coat 


Jr.; Leary & €o.: R. 

Mt Blatshford: Lawrence; John Mo- 
Kesson; Taylor & ; E. D. Hurlbut & | 
Coa; R. Minturn; 8. & T. Law- 
ico; Merrit Trimble; Orasmas Boaboall 
> Merrit T e; us nell ; 
Gracie; Charles P. Kirkland; F. ©. 
Tucker: Buckley & Co.; James L. Lord; Chas. 
H. Marshall; J. B. Scterthwaite; T. De Witt; 
J. L. Everitt; ‘D. Codwise; N. Lawrence; 
C. O. Halstead; Robert B. mm ; William 
C. Sturges; Jos. B. Collins; W. P. Atwater ; 

E. Morrison & Co.; and many others. 


NEBRASKA. 
The report and bill of Senator Douglas, upon 
the organization of Nebraska Torrie ‘are & 
challenge for the Te opening of the whole Sla- 
a 8 controversy, which cannot be declined. 
bill abro, the Missouri Compromise, 
eieeing ae 5 degree of latitude as the 
0 
rendering everything, the whole Continent be- 
hind us, to Slavery. This is clearly.a breach 
of the faith which was pledged at the time, of 
the understanding ever since, and of all the 
professions and pretensions by which the Com- 
promises of 1850 were attempted to be justi- 
fied. It is a violation of both Platforms at 
Baltimore, Democratic ‘and Whig; and of the 
assurances given from and to’all quarters, that 
the Slavery question was never to be deliber- 
ately opened “but thatea full and final 
odinesnent n en It : o 
aneful outrage yet attempted, and, if not ef- 
psa resisted. will spread the blighting 
curse of Slavery and Slavery politics over the 
whole continent.—Salem (Mass:) Gazette. 


THE NEBRASKA TERRITORIAL BILL. 


This, then, is to be the new Administration 
Platform. The door is to be thrown open for 
Slavery to invade Free Territory! This is the 
spirit of the Compromise, which was forever to 
stop “agitation!” Very well, if Slavery can 
afford to renew the war, Freedom will not 
shrink from it. But the friends of the “ pecu- 
liar institution” should hesitate before throw- 
ing down the gauntlet. There are multitudes 
who are content to leave Slavery undisturbed 
where it now exists, who would rebel against 
any attempt to drive it. upon free soil; and it 
argues bad generalship in those who desire the 
recognition of the “finality” of the Compro- 
mise, to be the very first to violate it—Albany 
Evening Journal. 


From the Worcester (Mass.) Palladium—a lead- 
ing Democratic Journal. 


NEBRASKA TERRITORY. 


Nebraska liesnorth of 36 degrees 30 minutes ; 
and, being a part of the Louisiana purchase, it 
has been considered as guarded by the black 
line against the introduction of Slavery into its 
limits. But Mr. Douglas’s bill is considered as 
subversive of the Missouri Compromise ; as giv- 
ing the sanction of Congress to the introduction 
of Slavery into Nebraska; and as putting a 
prohibition upon efforts that may be made to 
stay the spread of the slave institution over the 
western section of the continent. We have not 
been accustomed to hold the Missouri Compro- 
mise in such high estimation as have many, 
from the fact that when a State is once in the 


& | Union, if it chooses to establish Slavery in its 


territory, we have never yet discovered the pro- 
cess by which the National Government can 
resist its action, or contravene its determina- 
tion. But inasmuch as that Compromise 
digaified with the appellation of “ a settlement 
of the vexed question of Slavery,” there seemed 
to be a manifest propriety that the black line 
should be preserved inviolate, like any other 
bargain or compact. Missouri, lying north of 
that line, was admitted asa State with Slavery ; 
that was one end of the bargain ; and the other 
was, that all the land lying west of Missouri 
and north of the black line, should never be 
scourged with Slavery through any action of 
Congress. The North has kept its faith oe 
the subject; and now it may well be asked 
why the South should not hold true to its part of 
the bargain. 

The pretext for a non-observance of the ob- 
ligations of the law of 1820 is, that the Com- 
promise Measures of 1850 readjusted the whole 
matter of Slavery upon a new basis; and set 
aside the Compromise of 1820, as no longer to 
be of any avail. This is certainly an ingenious 
construction to put upon the law of 1850; for 
while that bill was justly characterized as an 
“omnibus,” no one pretended at the time that it 
would over-ride the Compromise of 1820; or 
in any manner impair its binding obligations, 
whatever they might be. The discussions of 
1850 were conficed to the matters of California, 
Utah, New Mexico, the Texan indemnity, and 
the fugitive slave law. It was not then claimed 
that the black line was touched by the meas- 
ures of 1850; and it certainly has a singular 
aspect, that those who were the originators of 
the Compromise of 1850, and the most rigid‘in 
forcing upon the country a recognition of its 
supremacy, are now among the foremost to tear 
open again the whole subject, renew the agita- 
tion, and preach that the Compromise of 1850 
rendered the Compromise of 1820 a nullity, 
without any recuperative force. It is a leeson 
upon Compromises which will be very likely to 
be remembered. 

While we maintain that the Compromise of 
1820 ought to be respected so far as relates to 
whatever of the Louisiana purchase lies north 
of the black line of 36 degrees and 30 minutes, 
we admit that the proposition to permit new 
States to form such Constitutions as they 
please, comports with the views we have long 
entertained in relation to State rights. But 
common honesty seems to us to demand that 
the proposition shall apply, as it did in the case 


‘of California, to States erected upon territory 


that has been acquired by the Union since the 
adjustment of the Louisiana purchase by the 
Missouri Compromise. 


From the Anzeiger of Jan. 13. 
A YOUNG (?) DEMOCRATIC (?) DOCUMENT. 


Mr. Douglas has laid a report concerning 
the Organization of the Nebraska Territory be- 
fore the Senate, which may be designated as 
an actual misfortune for the Union. 


A German paper of this city, which cannot 
see farther than the nose of its editor, in poli- 
tics, calls this report “a truly Democratic” 
document, and rejoices that the rt, “as 
coming from the leader of Young America, cor- 
responds with the repeatedly expressed ideas (?) 
of that om yr 

A more glaring proof of political riy, 
the above-mentioned paper could not ase | giv- 
en, than it did with this declaration. How ? 
The introduction of the “ Fugitive Slave Law” 
in the new Territory, the abolition of the well- 
tried Missouri a re Young Demo- 
cratic measures? This cesthidly surpasses all 
nonsense that we have ever read in that paper. 
By it the doors will again be thrown open to 
the Slavery agitation in Con and the 
whole session will be filled out with wrangling 
fanatics of the South rejoice over the 
Douglas report, and their organ at Washing- 
ton, the Sentinel, is already pleased that the 
question will be brought to a decision, namely : 
Whether Nebraska shall not -be made a slave 
State by force at Inst. The Missouri Compro- 
mise, this fundamental law of our State, upon 
the determinations of which the stately exist- 
ence of Missouri was founded, shall therefore be 
overthrown—Slavery is to be extended north o 

36 deg. 30 min. And all this is Young Demo- 
i )! This is Hunkerdom in its worst 
form ; this is the Union-reecuing of 1850, this 
is a re-rigging up of the old, broken Compro- 
mise, ompibus—and will probab 
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The South, which always boasts so much of 
aly adhering to all Compromises, here gives 
& not very honorable example of the “knight- 
ly” manner of Keeping its word. Itis to be 

een thet this will again inflame the. 
Slavery conflict in its full violence, but the 
Southern men will find that the Missouri Com- 
promise is not so easily overthrown as they 
may think, for there will be but few Northern 
Hunkers who will stand by tho South in this 
question. The question will hardly be brought 
to-an issue in this session, and should it be 
transferred to the, Presidential chair of the 
year 1856, it will have the good effect, that it 
will somewhat purify our “ ocratic” par- 
ty. No damage without emolument. 


[From the New York Abend Zeitung.] 


The report in regard to the we tion of 
the Nebraska Territory, will call forth hot eon- 


fli¢ts in both Houses of Congress, for it con- 


tains a full annullation of the Missouri Com- 
re Old Benton, the most energetical 

efender of the new Territory, will certainly 
oppose the report in its present form most per- 
tinaciously, The Hunkers think that the con- 
verted Free-soilers and Van Burenites are to 
pass the fiery ordeal on this occasion. One can 
certainly impute nothing more to them than 
for them to give their consent to the erection 
of a new elave State. . 


The three German papers here quoted from, 
are thorough-going Democratic. 


ADDRESS OF THE INDEPENDENT DEMO- 


CRATS IN CONGRESS 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Shall Slavery be Permitted in Nebraska? 


WasninoTon, January 22, 1854. 
Fe.Low-CiTizEns: 

As Senators and Representatives in the Con- 
gress of tho United States, it is our duty to 
warn our constituencies whenever imminent 
danger menaces the Freedom of our Institu- 
tions or the Permanency of our Union. 

Such danger, as we firmly believe, now im- 
pends, and we earnestly solicit your prompt 
attention to it. 

At the last session of Congress, a bill for the 
organization of the Territory of Nebraska 
passed the House.of Representatives, with an 
overwhelming majority. That bill was based 
on the principle of excluding Slavery from the 
new Territory. It was not taken up for con- 
sideration in the Senate, and consequently fail- 
ed to become a law. 

At the present session, a new Nebraska bill 
has been reported by the Senate Committee on 
Territories, which, should it unhappily receive 
the sanction of Congress, will open all the un- 
organized territory of the Union to the ingress 
of Slavery. be 

We arraign this bill as a poe violation of a 
sacred pledge ; as a criminal betrayal of pre- 
cious rights ; a8 oe and parcel of an atrocious 

lot to exclude from a vast unoccupied region, 
immigrants from the Old World and free la- 
borers from our own States, and convert it into 
a dreary region of despotism, inhabited by 
masters and slaves. 

Take your maps, fellow-citizens, we entreat 
you, and see what country it is which this bill, 
gratuitously and recklessly, proposes to opan to 
Slavery. 

From the southwestern corner of Missouri pur- 
sue the parailel of 36 deg. 30 min. north latitude 
westwardiy across the Arkansas, across the 
north fork of Canadian, to the northeastern 
angle of Texas; then follow the northern 
boundary of Texas to the western limit of New 
Mexico; then proceed along that western line 
to its northern termination ; then again turn 
westwardly, and follow the northern line of 
New Mexico to the crest of the Rocky Mount- 
ains ; then ascend northwardly along the crest 
of that mountain range to the line which sep- 
arates the United States from the British Pos- 
sessions in North America, on the 49th paralleb 
of north latitude; then pursue your course 
eastwardly along that line to the White Earth 
river, which falls into the Missouri from the 
north ; descend that river to its confluence with 
the Missouri; descend the Missouri, along the 
western boundary of Minnesota, of lowa, of 
Missouri, to the point where it ceases to be a 
boundary line, and enters the State to which it 
gives its name ; then continue your southward 
course slong the western limit of that State to 
the point from which you set out. You have 
now made the cirouit of the proposed Territory 
of Nebraska. You have traversed the vast 
distance of more than three thousand miles. 
You have traced the outline of an area of four 
hundred and eighty-five thousand equare miles ; 
more than twelve times as great as that of 
Ohio. 

This immense region, occupying the very 
heart of the North American continent, and lar- 
ger, by thirty-three thousand square miles, than 
all the existing Free States, excluding Califor- 
nia—this immense region, well watered and 
fertile, through which the Middle and North- 
ern Routes from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
must pass—this immense region, embracing all 
the unorganized territory of the nation, except 
the comparatively insignificant district of In- 
dian territory north of Red River and between 
Arkansas and Texas, and now for more than 
thirty years regarded by the common consent 
of the American py om as consecrated to Free- 
dom, by statute and by compact—this immense 
region, the Bill now before the Senate, without 
reason and without excuse, but in flagrant dis- 
regard of sound policy and sacred faith, pro- 
poses to open to Slavery. e 

We beg your attention, fellow-citizens, to a 
few historical facts. : 

The original settled policy of. the United 
States, clearly indicated by the Jefferson Pro- 
viso of 1784, and by. the Ordinance of 1787,, 
WAS NON-EXTENSION OF SLAVERY. 

In 1803, Louisiana. was acquired by pur- 
chase from France. At that time there wore 
some twenty-five or thirty thousand slaves in 
this Territory, most of them within what isnow 
the State of Louisiana ; & few, only, farther 
north, on the west bank of the Mississippi. 
Congress, instead of providing for the abolition 
of" in this new Territory, permitted its 
In 1812, the State of Louisiana 


was | izad, and itted into the Union 
with Slavery. en 

In 1818, six years later, the inhabitants of 
the Territory of Missouri applied to Congress 
for authority to form a State Constitution, and 
for admission into the Union. Theré were, at 


























that-time, in the whole Territory acquired from 
France, outside of the State of Louisiana, not 
three th slaves. : * 
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remain 


.| than Henry Cray, the foremost champion o 


We quote the prohibitory section: (1) . 

“Seo 8. Beit further enadted, Thalia that | 
Territory ceded by France to the United States, 
under the name of Louisiana, which lies north | 
of thirty-six degrees and minutes of 
porth latitude, not included within the limits | 
‘of the State contemplated by this act, SLavery 
AND INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE, otherwise than 
as the punishment of crimes, SHALL BE AND 18 
HEREBY FOREVER PROHIBITED.” 

The question of the constitutionality of this 
prohibition was submitted by President Mon- 
rox to his Cabinet. John Quincy Adams was 


aouesnipeg of State; John C. Calhoun was 
Secretary of War; iam H, Crawford was 
Secretary of the Tre ; and William Wirt 
was Attorney General. Each of these eminent 


men, three of them being from Slave States, 
ave & written opinion, x er its constitu- 
ality, and thereupon the act received the 
sanction of the President, himself, also, from 
Slave State. 

Nothing is more certain in history than the 
fact that Missouri could not have been admit- 
ted as a Slave State, had not certain members 
from the Free States been reconciled to the 
measure by the incorporation of this prohibition 
into the act of admission. Nothing is more 
certain than that this prohibition has been re- 
garded and accepted by the whole country as 
8 colemn compact against the extension of Sla- 
very intoany part of the Territory acquired from 
France, lying north of 36 deg. 30 min. and not 
inol in the new Stateof Missouri. The same 
act—let it be ever remembered—which au- 
thorized the formation of a Constitution for that 
State, without a clause forbidding Slavory, con- } 
secrated, beyond question and be ond Goa 
recall, the whole remainder of the Territory to 
iiss tis laty oars SAE ore Shas ball 
more t irty ye ‘ing more 
| the period of pad ational Existence under our 
present Constitution—this compact has been 
universally regarded and acted upon as invio- 
lable American Law. In conformity with it, 
lowa was admitted as a Free State, and Min- 
nesota has been organized as a Free Territory. 

It is a strange and ominous fact, well calcu- 
lated to awaken the worst apprehensions and 
the most fearful forebodings of future calamities, 
that it is now deliberately purposed to repeal 
this prohibition, by implication or directly—the 
latter, certainly, the manlier way—and thus to 
subvert this compact, and allow Slavery in all 
the yet unorganized territory. 

We cannot, in this address, review the va- 
rious pretences under which it 1s attempted to 
cloak this monstrous wrong; but we must not 
altogether omit to notice one. 

It is said that the Territory of Nebraska sus- 
tains the same relations to Slavery as did the 
Territory acquired from Mexico prior to 1850 
and that the pro-slavery clauses of the Bi 
are necessary to carry into effect the Compro- 
mises of that year. 

No assertion could be more groundless. 

Three acquisitions of Territory have been 
made by Treaty. The first was from France. 
Oat of this Territory have been created the 
three slave States of Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Missouri, and the single free State of Iowa. 
The controversy, which arose in relation to the 
then unorganized portion of this Territory, was 
closed in 1820, by the Missouri act, containing 
the Slavery prohibition, as has been already 
stated. This controversy related only to terri- 
tory acquired from France. The act, by which 
it was terminated, was confined, by its own ex- 
press terms, to the same Territory, and had no 
relation to any other. 

The second acquisition was from Spain. 
Florida, the Territory thus acquired, was yield- 
ed to Slavery without a struggle, and almost 
without a murmur. 

The third was from Mexico. The contro- 
versy which arose from this acquisition is fresh 
in the remembrance of the American People. 
Out of it sprung the acts of Congress, com- 
monly known as the Compromise measures of 
1850, by one of which California was admitted 
as a Free State; while two others, organizing 
the Territories of New Mexico and Utah, ex- 
posed all the residue of the recently acquired 
Territory to the invasion of Slavery. 

These acts were never supposed to abrogate 
or touch the existing exclusion of Slavéry from 
what is now called Nebraska. They applied 
to the Territory acquired from Mexico, and to 
that only. They were intended as a settle- 
ment of the controversy growing out of that 
acquisition, and of that controversy only. They 
must stand or fall by their own merits. 

The statesmen, whose powerful support car- 
ried the Utah and Now Mexico acts, never 
dreamed that their provisions would ever be ap- 
plied to Nebraska. Even at the last session of 
Congress, Mr. Atcutson, of Missouri, in a 
speech in favor of taking up the former Nebras- 
ka Bill, on the morning of the 4th of March, 
1853, said: “It is evident that the Missouri 
Compromise cannot be repealed. So far as 
that question is concerned, wo might as well 
agree to the admission of this Territory now, 
as next year, or five or ten years hence.” These 
words could not have falien from this watchful 
guardian of Slavery, had he supposed that this 
Territory was embraced by the pro-slavery 
provisions of the oa a Acts. This pre- 
tension had not then been set up. It is a pal-| 
pable after-thought. 

The Compromise Acts themselves refute this 
pretension. In the third article of the second 
section of the Joint Resolution for annexing Tex- 
as to the United States, it is expressly declared 
that “in such State or States as shall be formed 
out of said Territory north of said Missouri 
Compromise line, Slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude, except for crime, shall be prohibited ;” (2) 
and in the Act for organizing New Mexico and 
settling the boundary of Texas, a proviso was 
incorporated, on the motion of Mr. Mason, of 
Virginia, which mg te preserves this prohi- 
bition, and. flouts the bare-faced pretension 
that all the territory of the United States, 
whether soutif or north of the Missouri Com- 
— line, is to be open to Slavery. It is as 

ollows : 

“Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be coustrued to impatr or qualify any- 
THING contained in the third article of the sec- 
ond section of the Joint Resolution for annex- 
ing Texas to the United States, approved March 
1, 1845, either as regards the number of States 
that may hereafter be formed out of the State 
of Texas, oR OTHERWISE.” (3) 

Here is proof, beyond controversy, that the 

rinciple of the Missouri Act prohibiting 
Risemy north of 36 deg. 30 min., far from 
being abrogated by the Compromise Acts, is 
expressly affirmed ; and that the proposed re- 
al of this prohibition, instead of being an af- 
Rrmation of the Compromise Acte> is a repeal 
of a very prominent provision of the most im- 
portant act of the series. It is solemnly de- 
clared in the very Comprontise Acts “that 
ing herein contained shall be construed to 
tmpair or qualify” the prohibition of Slavery 
north of 36 deg. 30 min, and yet, in the face 
of this declaration, that sacred prohibition is 
said to be overthrown. Can presumption fur- 
ther go? To all who, in any way, lean upon 


these Compromises, we commend this exposi- 
tion. 

The pretences, therefore, that .the Territory, 
covered by the positive prohibition of 1820, sus- 


tains a similar relation to Slavery with that 
acquired from Mexico, covered by no prohibi- 
tion except that of disputed Constitutional or 
Mexican Law, and that the Compromises of 
1850 require the incorporation of the proslavery 
clauses of the Utah and New Mexico Bill in 
the Nebraska Act, are mere inventions, design- 
ed to cover up from public reprehension medi- 
tated bad faith. Were he living now, no one 
would be more forward, more eloquent, or more 
indignent, in his denunciation of that bad fai 


both Compromiges. 
In 1820, the Slave States said to the Free 
States, “Admit Missouri with Slavery, and re- 
frain ape enge « 56. dog, 
30 min., and we will join you in | 
hibition north of that line.” Tho Free States 
consented. In 1854, the Slave States say to 
Missouri is admitted ; no 
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horrence which it inepires; and no vision, less 
poms and compecmoasivs than that of 
All-Seeing, can reach its evil issues. 
To some of its more immediate and inevitable 
however, we must attempt to di- 
hat will be tho effect of this measure, 
should it unhappily become a law, upon 
the proposed Pacific Railroad? We have 


the Central and the Northern, traverse this 


Territory. If Slavery be allowed there, tho 


settlement and cultivation of the coun 
be greatly retarded. Inducements to 
migration of free laborers will be almost de- 
stroyed. Tho enhanced cost of constraction 
and the diminished ctation of ta- 
ble returns will present insuperable ob- 
stacles to building the road at all; while even 
if made, the difficalty and expense of keeping 
it up, in @ country from which the energetic 
and intelligent masses will be virtually ex- 
panes, greatly impair its usefulness and 
value. 

From the rich lands of this largo Territory, 
also, patriotic statesmen have anticipated that 
@ free, industrious, and enlightened popula- 
tion will extract abundant treasures of individ- 
ual and fublic wealth. There, it has been 
expected, freedom,loving emigrants from Eu- 
rope, and energetic and intelligent laborers 
of our own land, will find homes of comfort 
and fields of useful enterprise. If this bill shall 
become a law, all euch expectation will turn 
to grievous disappointment. The blight of 
Slavery will cover the land. The Homestead 
Law, ‘should Congress enact one, will be worth- 
less there. Freemen, unless by a hard 
and cruel necessity, will not, and should not, 
work beside slaves. Labor cannot be Srogeet 
ed where any class of laborers is held in abject 

j i} is the deplorable necessit ty of 
Slavery, that to make and keep a*single slave, 
there must be slave law; and where slave law 
exists, labor must necessarily be degraded. 

We earnestly request the enlightened con- 
ductors of newspapers printed in the German 
and other foreign languages to direct the at- 
tention of their readers to this important 
matter. 

It is of immense consequence, also, to scru- 
tinize the geographical character of this pro- 
ject. We beg you, fellow-citizens, to observe 
that it will sever the East from the ‘West 
of the United States, by a wide slaveholding 
belt of country, extending from the Gulf of 
Mexico to British North America. It is a bold 
scheme against American Liberty, worthy of an 
accomplished architect of ruin. Texas is al- 
ready slaveholding, and occupies the Gulf 
Region from the Sabine to the Rio Grande, and 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Red River. 
North of the Red River, and extending between 
Texas and Arkansas, to the parallel of 36 deg. 


"30 min., lies the Indian Territory, about equal 


in extent to the latter State, in which Slavery 
was not prohibited by the act of 1820. From 
36 deg. 30 min. to the boundary line between 
our own country and the British Possessions, 
stretching from west to east through more 
than eleven degrees of longitude, and from 
south to north through more than twelve de- 
grees of latitude, extends the great Territory, 
the fate of which is now to be determined by 
the American Congress. Thus you see, fellow- 
citizens, that the first operation of the proposed 
permission of Slavery in Nebraska, will be to 
stay the progress of the Free States westward, 
and to cut off the Free States of the Pacific 
from the Free States of the Atlantic. It is 
hoped, doubtless, by compelling the whole 
commerce and the whole travel between the 
East and the West to for hundreds of 
miles through a slaveholding region, in the 
heart of the continent, and by the influence of 
a Federal Government controlled by the Slave 
Power, to extinguish Freedom and establish 
Slavery in the States and Territories of the 
Pacific, and thus permanently subjugate the 
whole country to the yoke of a slaveholding 
despotism. Shall a plot against humanity and 
Democracy, so monstrous, and so dangerous to 
the interests of Liberty throughout the world, 
be permitted to succeed ? 

e appeal to the People. We warn you 
that the dearest interests of Freedom and the 
Union are in imminent peril. Servile dema- 
gogues may tell you that the Union can be 
maintained only by submitting to the demands 
of Slavery. We tell you that the safety of the 
Union can only be insured by the full recog- 
nition of the just claims of Freedom and Man. 
The Union was formed to establish Justice, and 
cecure the blessings of Liberty. When it fails 
to accomplish these ends it will be worthless, 
and when it becomes worthless it-cannot long 
endure. 

We entreat you to be mindful of that funda- 
mental maxim of Democracy, Equat Ricuts 
anp Exact Justice for all men. Do.not sub- 
mit to become agents in extending Legalized 
Oppression and Systeniatized Injustice over a 
vast Territory yet exempt from these terrible 
evils. 

We implore Christians and Christian Minis- 
tersto interpore. Their Divine Religion requires 
them to behold in every man a brother, and to 
labor for the Advancement and Regeneration 
of the Human Race. 

Whatever apologies may be offered for the 
toleration of Slavery in the States, none can 
be urged its extension into Territories where 
it does not exist, and whero that extension in- 
volves the repeal of ancient law, and the vio- 
lation of solemn compact. Let all protest, 
earnestly and emphatically, by correspondence, 
through the press, by memorials, by resolu- 
tions of public meetings and Logislative Bodies, 
and in whatever other mode may seem expedi- 
ent, against this enormous crime. 

For ourselves, we shall resist it by speech 
and vote, and with all the abilities which God 
has given us. Even if overcome in the im- 
pending struggle, we shall not submit. We 
shall go home to our constituents; erect anew 
the standard of Freedom, and cali on the 
People to come to the rescue of the country 
from the domination of Slavery. We will not 
despair: for the cause df Human Freedom is 
the cause of God. 

8. P. CHASE, 
Senator from Ohio. 
CHARLES SUMNER, 
Senator from Massachusetts. 
J. R. GIDDINGS, 
EDWARD WADE, , 
Representatives from Ohio. 
GERRIT SMITH, 
Representative from>New York. 
ALEXANDER DE WITT, 
Representative from Massachusetts. 
Ps yi fg eens ed? Nebraska Bill, intro- 
aced by Mr. Douglas, was prom inted at 
length in the Washington Seatttel he int- 
ed, it did not meet the views of certain south. 
ern gentlemen, and it was then di “that 
an nt declaratory section, legislating 
into the bill the principles of the Compromises, 
had been omitted by a clerical error! Even 
after this remarkable clerical error had been 
ctified, the bill was unsatisfactory, and now 
r. Douglas proposes more ts—to 


divide the Territory into two; to charge the’ 


Treasury with the se of two Territorial 
Governments; to strike out the clerical error 
section, and insert elsewhere in the bill a clause 
excepting from the laws of the United States 
extended over the Territory, the Missouri Pro- 
hibition. This last proposed amendment will 
read thus: . 

“That the Constitution and all laws of the 
United States, which are not locally inapplica- 
ble, shall have the same force and effect with- 
in the said Territory of Nebraska as elsewhere 


within the United States, except the ei, sec- 


tion of the act ratory to the admission 
Dissent into dis ‘Union’ oi oved March 6th, 
1820, which was supersiiind by the inciples of 
the legislation of 1850, oriiele. d the 
Compromise Measures, and is hereby declared 
inoperative.” ° 

of the trath of history, as is shown in th 
bers ys | Gee oe 2 oe 
gress or 1 Lvigesae 
the Miseour! Prohibition, "9 


tion. Mr. Douglas himself 
until this ses- 


pe It is a yn heey To 
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- Prohibiti , in- 
‘deed, have effect in law ar repent isa 
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LITTELL's LIVING AGE—1S854, 

A beautiful Engraving in each Number. 
HE LIVING AGE has been abundantly honored 
by the a) of the best judges; it has 
been pronounced to be sound and vigoroue; various 
and ontertaining; fall of spirit and life; uniting the 
and the man of business, with those which recom- 
mend it to their wives and children. We shall now 
endeavor to add to these intrinsic excellonces the 
greater attractions of Art, and, beginning with 1854, 
‘Every Number will contain an Impression from 

a beautiful Steel Plate. 

Ps 52 Plates a year will alone be worth the price 


0 + 
This work is made up of the elaborate and stately 


essays of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Re- 
Blackwood isms on vor 


views; and s noble A 
his keen political commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain 
seénery; and the contributions to literature, history, 


and common life, by the ous ‘or, the 
sparkling Examiner, the j ious Athe mm, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible 


and comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respect- 
able Christian Observer ; these are intermixed with 
the military and naval reminiscences of the United 
Service, and with the best articles of the Dudlin Uni- 
+ ew New Monthly, Fraser's, Tact’s, Ainsworth’ s, 
Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chgmbers’ 
admirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 
our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from Panch ; 
and, when we think it good enough, make use of the 
thunder of The Times. -We increase our vari- 
ety by importations from the continent of Europe, 
and from the new growth of the British colonies. 

THE LIVING AGE is published every Saturday, 
by LITTELL, SON, & COMPANY, corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Price 12} cents 
a number, or six dollars a year in advance. it- 
tances for any period will be thankfully received and 
promptly attended to. : 


POSTAGE FREE. 

We will send the Living Age, postage free, to all 
subscribers within the United States who remit in 
advance, directly to the office of publication, the sum 
of six dollars; thus placing our distant subscribers 
on the same footing as those nearer to us, and making 
the whole country our neighborhood. 

ec. 1 LITTELL, SON, & CO., Boston. 





JOHN L. HAYES, COUNSELLOR AT LAW AND 
SOLICITOR FOR PATENTS, 

15th street, opposite Treasury, Washington, D.C., 

ILL prepare mupafentions and furnish drawings 

for Patents. Particular attention given to re- 

nen applications, and to contested cases before the 

atent Office and the U. States Circuit and Supreme 
Courts. 

References: Hon Rufus Choate, Boston; Hon. Ed. 
Burke, late Commissioner of Patents; Dr. Charles T. 
Jackson, Boston; Hon. John P. Hale; Hon. Charles 
Sumner. Jan. 5. 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 
RELIEF IN.TEN MINUTES!! 

RYAN’S PULMONIC WAFERS are unfailing 
in the cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchi- 
tis, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Difficult Breathing, In- 
cipient Consumption, and Diseases of the Lungs. 
They have no taste of medicine, and any child will 
take them. Thousands have been restored to health 
that had before despaired. Testimony given in hun- 
dreds of casos. A single doso relieves in ten minutes. 
Ask for Bryan’s Pulmonic Wafers—the original 
and only genuine is stam “Bryan.” Spurious 
kinds are offered for sale. Twenty-five conts a box. 
Sold by dealers generally. J. BRYAN & CO., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Proprietors. Wholesale by R.S. T. CIS- 
SEL, Druggist, Georgetown, D. C., and C. WISE- 

MAN, Druggist, Baltimore. Oct. 20—3mi 


ONE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED. 


i Oh chance for young men this winter. Address 
Nov. 3. M. J. COOK, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


S. 8S. WILLIAMS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Washington City, 
RACTICES in the Courts of the District of Co 
lumbia, and before the Departments of the Gov 
ernment. Office over Banking House of Selden, With 
esr, & Co. June 30—+tf 


r JOHN CALVERLEY, 


a ARUP Aczeaes of Candle Moulds, No. 109 
i Race (Sassafras) street, above Third, opposite 
the White Swan Hotel, Philadelphia. Dec. 1—3m 














GRANVILLE IN FIRMARY AND WATERCURE, 
eae Institution has been in successful operation 

three years, and its proprietor, having devoted 
twenty-five years to the management of the sick, is 
now ensbled to judiciously select, and skillfully ap- 
ply, such curative agencies as are best adapted to 
each ‘case. Female Giseases, in all their forms, ro- 
ecivo particular attention; and those even who have 
been confined to their beds from one to twenty years, 
with spinal, uterine, or anomalous disease, are assur- 
ed that there is still hope for them. We cspecially 
invite such to sorcommee with us, as unrivalled suc- 
cess has given us confidence of their curability: De- 
rangement of the nervous system, liver, and digestive 
organs, are generally relieved. Terms, from $6 to 
$12 per week, accordiny to he]plessness or the amount 
of care required. Address 

‘ W. W. BANCROFT, M. D., 
Dec. 29. Granville, Licking co., Ohio. 





W.C PARKER, 
0. 91 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, Whole- 
sale and Retail Ladies’ Boot and Shoe Manu- 


factory. Jan. 19—3m 





GEO. M. SLOAN, J.C. IRVINE, 
LOAN & IRVINE, Attorneys at Law, No. 284 
Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

References: Dr. George Fries, Alexander H. Me- 
Guffey, A. McKenzie, Graham & McCoy, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Smith & Sinclair, Smith, Bageloy, & Co., Pitts- 
burgh ; N. D, Morgan, Auditor of State of Ohio; Geo. 
N. McCook, Attorney General of Ohio, Columbus; J. 
G. Hussey, Prosident Forest City Bank, Hussey & 
Sinclair, Mason & Estep, Cleveland. Dec. 1. 





“THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S FAVORITE.” 
A New and Improved Volume. 


OODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET entors 

upon the Ninth Year of its publication, with the 
January Number. This Magazine has acquired the 
name of the “Young People’s Favorite.” It has 
become a household word. Its articles comprit an 
almost endless variety ; all, whether grave or humor- 
ous, adapted to instruct as well as entertain, and the 
whole pervaded by an air of pure and healthful mo- 
rality. ‘ 

FRANCIS C. WOODWORTH, 

Author of “Uncle Frank’s Home Stories,” ‘“ Theo- 
dore Thinker’s Tales,” ‘ Stories about Animals,” &c , 
is still the Editor. The January numbor contains a 
choice varicty of articles, including some of the best 
Puzzlgs ever published. For engravings, we have 
Portraits of Washington Irving, Daniel Webster on 
his Farm, and a host of others; among which is our 
Frontispiece, executed at great expense, in the high- 
est style of the art The picture is a perfect gom, 
itself worth the price of the ontire volume. 

THE RAMBLES IN THE OLD WORLD, 
which have aided materially in swelling our sub- 
scription list since the Editor's return from abroad, 
will be continued Ihrough the year 1854. Woop- 
wortn’s Youtu’s CaBinet will be found to be (as 
it has been called by a London publisher) decidedly 


th 
: Richest Dollar Magazine in the World ! 


It embraces nearly 600 pages, forming two beauti- 
ful volumes, illustrated with upwards of 75 fine en- 
gravings. Now is the time to subscribe. Send and 
get the January number, if you are unacquainted 
with the work, and judge for yourself. We will send 
this number to any address, when required as a spect- 
men, for six cents, or two postage stamps. 


Price of Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, only One 
Dolla 


ra Year. 
Four copies, 87} cents, $3 50 
Five copies, 80 cents, - - ~- - 400 
Eight copies, 75 cents, - - 6 00 


and for aclub of eight or more, an extra copy will be 

sent to the one who gets up the club. — ‘ 
All subscriptions must commence with the begin- 

ning of a volume, and must be accompanied with the 

money: Address, ay 

D. A. WOODWORTH, 118 Nassau street, N. Y. 


TWENTY OR THIRTY GOOD AGENTS 
will bo employed to travel in different parts of the 
Union, for the purpose of procuring subscribers, and 


MSelling the bound volumes. A liberal per centage will 


be allowed to those who apply, suitably recommended. 


Add bove / 
TOSS, OS A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
Jan. 19. 


118 Nassau street, New York. 
PROSPECTUS OF THE INDEPENDENT. 
Volume Strth—1854. 
—— well-known and widely circulated Journal, 
conducted by Pastors of Congregational churches 
in New York and vicinity, has completed its fifth year. 

It is now onlarged ; = published in a quarto form, 
and contains sixteen columns, or fifty per cent. more 
reading matter than ever before, being the /argest 
religious paper in the world! 

In acdition to the regular editorial corps, Rey. G. 
B. Carever, D D., Rev. Henry Warp Bercuer, 
Mrs. H. B. Stow8, Rev. C. L. Brace, and “MInniz 
Myrruz,” are stated contributors, engaged to write 
weekly, and will be assisted we able Correspond- 
ents at home. and abroad, who will do all in their 

er to make this Journal an interesting r 
m Tone Perithétandin the immense addition of 
at least $8,000 te-tlts pouty. @peanes of the paper, 
the price will remain the samo— , 
TWO DOLLARS PER ANNU. 
af paid strictly in advance, or $2,50 if not paid within 
three months. No new names entered without the 








ts, and are solicited to engage in the work 
of extending ulation. Filiy cout obticaisvion 
on each new ber will be allowed them. 

An: wishing to sul 


7 _perpon, 
in an envelope TWo DOLLARS, § 


JOSEPH H. LADD, 
nee =, THE INDEPENDENT, 
No. 10 Boruc street, New York, 
ey 


g0 sent will be con- 
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A REFORMATORY PAPER FOR CHILDR EX 
THE INSTRUCTOR. 
Edited by Uncle Lucius, Syracuse, N. Y. 

ig want of a paper for children, of a reformato 

character, has long been folt. The juvenile os 
“pers of Gar land do not moet the dem of theeom-. 
munity. They ploaso the oye and interest the reader, 
but do not instruct and enlighten the mind with ret! 
erence to the great sins of the day. Reformers! Thy 
Juvenile Instructor is intended to meet this demand. 
Tt is the yes for children—for Sabbath schoois ang 


ag Bove 

Instructor is published every other week, or 

twenty-six numbers per year. A new volume com. 

mences January 5, 1854. A C ding Editor 

has been secured. Her writings for children aro ). 

mode Snows, und admired by many. Llustrations 
wt ores in every number. No reasonable ox. 

pense be spared to make it attractive. Five thou. 

sand subscribers were added last year. 

Our Terms—invariably in advance. 


Forsinglecopies - - - $0 25 
Five to one person - - - ~ 1.00 
weird ong person. we - - . - 1.70 

wenty do. 3.00—postage paid - 3 96 
Thirty do. 420 we ras -" 564 
Forty do. 5.40 do. e.-» 7.82 
Fifty do. 6.00 do. - 840 
One hundred do. 12.00 do. - 16.86 


This is only twelve cents a copy, where fifty copies 
are taken ; which is as cheap as any other children’s 
paper in the country, and cheaper than manf of 
them. Address, 

LUCIUS C. MATLACK, Syracuse, N. Y. 

P. 8. Specimen numbers sent, free of charge. 

Jan. 7—2m 








CARD, 
§ igo subscriber is prepared to Lecture, the present 
season, on the new method of Building, with the 
gravel wall, in the Octagon and Hexagonal forms. 
Address I H. STEARNS, 
Jan. 5. Abington, Mass. 


ANTHONY LANE, 
Seine and Exchange Broker. 38 Wall street, New 
York, a member‘of the New York Stock Ex- 
change Board, will purchase and sell on commission 
(of a quarter of one per cent ) Government and Stat» 
Stocks, Railroad and Bank Stocks, Railroad Bonds, 
and all other securities usually sold at the Board 
Orders from abroad solicited. 
References—D. Ebbetts, Cashier Union Bank; W. 
T. Hooker, Cashier Continental Bank; Arthur Tap. 
pan, Esq., New York. Jan. 10. 








THE CHIO FAKMER FOR 1554. 

HIS — and popular Weekly Agricultural 

Family ae, will commence its third vol 

ume on the Ist of January, 1854. It will be illustra- 

ted with numerous engravings of Domestic Animals, 

Farm Buildings, Farm Implements, Trees, Shrubs, 

and all the important affairs conneciod with Horti 
culture, Agriculture, and Stock, 

Each number will contain, besides Foreign and 
Domestic News, selections from the most interesting 
Publications of the day, Stories, Wit, History, Biog- 
raphy, Poetry, Essayson various subjects, Market 
Reports of Cleveland, New York, Cincinnati, &c. In 
short, nothing will be left undone which may be 
thought necessary to render ‘‘ The Ohio Farmer ” the 
best Family Paper for the Farmer, Gardener, Me- 
chanic, an | Stock Breeder, that is published in the 
United States. That the circulation may be general, 
we have made the terms low. 

Terms.—One copy, $2; three copies, $5; five cop 
ies, $8; ten copies, $15; twenty copies, $25; and at 
the same rate for six months. Address 

THOMAS BROWN, Proprietor, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

O>> Editors friendly to our enterprise, who will 
copy the above advertisoment, and send a paper 
marked to us, shall have the Farmer the coming 
year, with or without an exchange, Dec. 22—4t 





PATENTS. 

7, C. ROBBINS, Attorney for Procuring and De- 

e fending Patents, Washington, D. C., makes Ex- 
aminations at the Patent Office, prepares Drawings 
and Papers for Applicants for Patents, and can be 
consulted on all matters relating to the Patent Laws 
and decisions in this and other countries. He alse 
eontinues to devote especial attention to arguing 
rejected a before the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, in which line of practice he has succeeded in 
procuring a great number of valuable patents. His 
fee for an examination at the Patent Office is five dol- 
lars; for other services the charge will be reasonable. 
Reference can be made to members of Congress, or to 
hose for whom Mr. R. has transacted business during 
he past nine yeers. Aug. 25—eow 


THE UNITED STsTES JUURNAL 
S the largest Quarto published in America, and 
contains more reading matter than any $2 Maga- 
zine, price 25 cents per annum. 

About a year ago, we promised to bestow upon our 
subscribers a premium of $1,000 as soon as their num- 
ber should reach 100,000. We have also offered pre 
miums to the amount of $300, to be divided among 
25 persons sending in the largest number of subscri 
bers. We hereby announce that all the above pre- 
miums will be awarded onthe 25th day of March, 
1854. We aro also offering other inducements to 
subscribers and agents. 

Sample copies, containing particulars, sent to or- 
der, free of charge. 

Publishers of papers giving this one insertion will 
be placed on our subscription list for tho year. 

A. JONES & CO., 
Tribune Buildings New York. 





Jan. 10. 





A NEW ‘VOLUME FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
UBLISHED BY WILLIS P. HAZARD, 178 Ches- 
nut street, above Seventh, Philadelphia. 


COOKERY AS IT SHOULD BE , 


A new manual of the dining-room and kitchen, con 
taining original recipes in every branch of cookery, 
domestic beverages, food for invalids, pickling, 4c. 
Together with bill of fare for every day in the year, 
rules for carving, &ec., by a Practical Housekeeper, 
and pupil of Mrs. Goodfellow. With appropriate il- 
lustrations. 12mo, cloth or half-bound, 75 cents. 

Cookery as it should be? Ah, well, that's a pretty 
bold title! And a dubious one, too, exclaims another, 
for if the authoress is going to iell us what it should 
be, that will be nothing new, for we all know by daily 
experience what it should and could be, but what it 
is not. Well, she tells you what it should be, and 
how to make it so; and in short, plain, practical, and 
simple rules, such as the result of a long and constant- 
ly active experience in providing for the daily wants 
of a large household, enables her to do in the very 
best manner. Every one who has eaten at our au- 
thoress’s board will bear ample testimony to the ex- 
cellent qualities of the many good things she daily 
sets before them, prepared under her own superin- 
tendence, and the rales for making which she herein 
sets forth. ; 

The recipes of the world-renowned Mra. Goodfe! 
low, for cakes, pastry, and sweetmeats, are now for 
the first time coliected together for the benefit of all 
who desire to be good housekeepers. 

In short, this new Cook Book is offered to the pub- 
lic as the best which has ever been prepared, and the 
publisher invites all housekeepers to purchase it aud 
givo it a trial, confident that they will recommend it 
to their friends as the only practical Cook Book 0! 
which they can make daily uso in all their household 
duties. . Jan. 21 





FOR CALIFORNIA. 
= new, splendid, and unrivalled steamship 
YANKEE BLADE, will sail for the Pacific on 
Tuesday, 3lst January, vic Rio de Janeiro, Valpa- 
raiso, and Panama, affording an excellent opportuni: 
ty for passengers at the intermediate ports. The 
ANKKE BLADE is to take her place in the Inde- 
ndent Line, to run in connection with Commodore 
anderbilt’s celebrated steam yacht NORTH STARK, 
and the justly colebrated steamship UNCLE SAM, 
forming # monthly line to emer lng 
For freight or ¢, apply to : 8, 
Jan. 21. a FP Gourtlandt street., N. Y. 





BARD & WILSON, 
ANUFACTURERS OF GOLD PENS, of every 
description, respectfully cal! the attention of the 
public and Pen Dealers to their recently patented 
* ANGULAR NIB” Gold Pens. These pens are pro- 
nounced by sompetent judges to be superior to any 
other now extant. or sale at the manufactory, 


Jan. 21. 





LADIES’ INSTITUTE 
Of the Pa. Medical University of Philadelphia. 


HE SPRING SESSION commences on tho Is 
Monday in March, and contiaues four month. 
The teachings are thorovgh, liberal, and practical. 
The entire expenses of the session, exclusive of board- 
ing and Graduating Feo, will not exceed $140. For 
particulars and announcement, address 
JOS. 8. LONGSHORE, M. D., Dean, 
Jan. 21—w6t Box 1,083, Phil. Post Office. 
A NEW GLEE BOOK, by J. B. WOODBURY; 
Author of ** Duleinea,”’ ete. ; 
HE COLUMBIA GLEE BOOK; or, Music fot 
the Million, in three parts. 








r Gtoer, Quartéttes, Trios, Songs, Opera Choruses, 4c. 
ever published. ; 
Part 2—consisting of Sacred Anthems, Chorus’, 
Quartettes, &c., for seleet societies and concerts. 
Part 3—eontaining most of the old popalar Cont! 5 
nental Psalm tunes. ( 
lection, in all its features, ever published. 


FORA YLOR, Washington, D. C 
, ington, D.C. _ 
< TA DOTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
f Cloveland, Ohio: 
MOORE, ANDERSON, & CO., Cincinnati, 
Jan. 2—1d3w Ohio. 


8 P. CHASE. F. BALL. 





Law, Cincinnati, Ohio, practice ia the sree ' 
Courts vf Ohio, in the Circuit and District oars © 
the United States in Ohio, and’in the Supreme ner} 
of thé United States at Washington. Jon-> 


NOTICE. 


] pare R. G@OODLOE, Attorney and Counselidt 
at Law, offers his services to the Public as 9” 





upon the Federal Government. 
MINING AGENCY, ; 
New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos. 8 and ; 
Ageney is established for the purchase 
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